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THE TWO METHODS OF SECURING mies, and see if those over the brood will not be 
COMB HONEY. completed first. Of course, it is possible to so 
crowd them that all will be carried to completion at 
an equal rate; but if there is any difference I feel 
RIEND Doolittle, I’m a little afraid we’re get- confident those over the brood will never be last 
ting somewhat scattering in our firing. Pos- completed. 
sibly we're not agreed just what we're fighting I must modify my answer, that heat alone made 
about. As I understood it, the original point the difference between your bees and mine as to 
in dispute was, ‘‘Do bees work as well over working over dummies. An additional reason, I 
dummies as over brood-frames?’’ Let us first see think, is that your bees were crowded more than 
just where we stand with regard to that. Before mine; in fact, I suppose they were crowded so 
clinching for the fight, however, I feel very much that they must work over dummies, or some of 
like saying that I have just re-read your article on them not work atall. And right here is a chance 
page 633, and I must say that you have a well- | for a lively controversy as to which is better, to 
arranged plan, and one hard to beat for good results. crowd bees so that they will be obliged to spread out 
When I used wide frames I worked on somewhat where they would not otherwise care to go, or to 
the same plan: and, as [ said on page 35 of ‘‘A Year stretch them apart, so to speak, so they will fill a 
Among the Bees,” I say now: “I am not sure larger space than they otherwise would. 
whether I can do any better by any other system, Right here I think I shall yield to the temptation 
if 1 do not take into account the item of labor.’ to give the views of a very bright bee-keeper as he 
You, however, have the advantage of single tiers has privately expressed them to me. After saying 
instead of double tiers in your wide frames. But, that Doolittle has handled the subject unusually 
to the subject in hand. well, he says: “‘It seems to me that he has omitted 
In reply to my question, “Don’t the bees com- one point; viz., that of the rapid increase in the 
mence over the brood first ?’’ you reply, page 865, numbers of a colony at the time we are adding cases 
“Most assuredly they do, for that is bee nature.’ of sections. By the time that it is necessary to add 
Well, I'm not opposed to your giving bee nature as another case, the hive is crowded so that there are 
the reason, so long as we are agreed as to the fact, bees enough to fill it, and fill it to advantage. Per- 
und tm not sure that there’s any thing at issue be- haps Mr. Doolittle would Say that there has been a 





c. C. MILLER REPLIES TO G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





. tween us, unless you have the idea that, after they loss because room was not given before the hive was 


have st rted, they'll work just as well somewhere crowded. Perhaps there hag been. This question of 
else as over the brood. I think that might be set- the elasticity of a colony, so togpeak, has never been 
tled in this way: Put a given number of partly filled touched upon, that I know of. What I mean is this; 
sections immediately over the brood, and the same _ If a colony is working in a given space, will it work 
number of precisely similar sections over the dum- | to better advantage if the space be enlarged, or if it 
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be diminished? In other words, is there an exact 
space in which a colony of bees can work to the 
best advantage, this space being proportionate to 
the size of the colony, or can the space be varied to 
some extent without a loss; and, if so, about how 
great is this extent? About whatis the working 
elasticity of a colony, to how great an extent is its 
adaptability to space without incurring a loss? I 
think you get the idea. If the working elasticity of 
a colony is small, then the point of Mr. Doolittle is 
welltaken. If it is large, equal to a whole case of 
sections, it is of no account, except as it applies to 
the matter of unfinished sections at the end of the 
season. Even if the elasticity of a colony is not 
equal to a whole case, the question may be raised, 
if Mr. Doolittle’s way is the best, on account of the 
extra time required, especially does it count ina 
honey-shower, and the one thing to decide is, how 
shall we secure the greatest results with the least 
expenditure of capital and labor ? 

I'm not sure but I’m alittle bit rambling in this 
article, for I’ve got away from the topic; but I will 
touch upon just one more point. Friend D. says: 
“ Then why does he talk as he does of the sections 
being filled with warm air, the sume as we talk of 
the room we live in being thus warm ? The warmth 
is held inside of the cluster of bees, not inside of the 
hive, etc.’ I know very well that the heat of the 
cluster is necessary for work, but I also know that 
the cluster will not go into that part of the hive where 
the warm air of the hive (not of the cluster) is al- 
lowed to escape. Or, in plainer terms, the bees will 
not work in that part of the hive where it is too cold. 
1 know this as the result of observation in hundreds 
of cases. In my turn I feel a good deal like asking 
you what you mean by talking as if you thought 
the protection of the hive was of no account. The 
warinth of the cluster and of the hive too is needed, 
just as we need the heat both of our clothing and of 
the room we live in. 


You've started, friend D., to discuss tiering up, 
and I’m not sure but that is a valuable field, but 
I can’t touch it this time. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

You both have suggested some important 
questions, and it is evident already that 
some facts are coming to light. It seems to 
us that friend Dovlittle lays too much stress 
upon nature. Nature is very good so far as 
it goes, but it is sometimes best for us not to 
modify our plans in accordance with it. 
Man has improved upon nature in many 
ways in the agricultural world, and why not 
in the apicultural world? Now, as to the 
matter of tiering up, friend Doolittle has 
not yet made it quite plain to us why his 
of securing comb honey is very much 

etter than the tiering-up plan. Of course, 
there are some disadvantages connected 
with tiering up, and we think it is equally 
true that there are disadvantages in the 
wide-frame system—notably, the amount of 
labor entailed, as C. C. Miller intimates. 
The eee as to how far the colony may 
be enlarged, and in what way, is an interest- 


ing one. If it can be properly solved, it will 
help not a little in the matter of securing 
comb honey, and at the same time of avoid- 
ing unfinished sections. And, while we 
think of it, fewer unfinished sections will 
ahi red be secured by Doolittle’s than by 
he tiering-up plan. 


RAMBLE NO. 9. 





CARNIOLANS, BOTH PRO AND CON, 





HERE has been much written, pro und con, in 
relation to the merits and demerits of the 
Carniolan bees. Sometimes the pro seems 
to prevail, then the con seems to sweep all 
before it. The Rambler confesses that he 

became somewhat fuddlied between pro and con; 
and in order to get his head level again, he deter- 
mined to visit an apiary devoted exclusively to the 
rearing of Carniolan bees and queens. 

Let me introduce to you Mr. John Andrews, of 
Pattens Mills, N. Y., who has associated with him 
Mr. Lockhart, a young man who has promise of be- 
coming a shining light in the ranks of apiculture. 

Mr. A.’s apiary is located in a fertile valley where 
bees have access to clover, basswood, chestnut, and 
an abundance of buckwheat pasturage. The little 
hamlet surrounding the apiary contains a gristmill, 
store, blacksmith shop, and on the hil!, near by, a 
Methodist church. The apiary is neatly laid out in 
rows, with grapevines for shade and fruit, the last 
of which was very abundant, and in almost perfect 
clusters, which showed the almost constant trim- 
ming with those scissors which were always in the 
proprietor’s reach. The soil surrounding the hives 
is sand, and every weed and biade of grass is kept 
down, and the yard is as smooth asa floor. A shop 
and small building for bee-fixtures stand at one 
side of the yard. 





ANDREWS’ HIVE-CART, FRAME, AND HIVE, 


The hive used isa modification of the L. hive, 
with frames 1144x9%, running crosswise in the hive. 
T noticed several novelties in the apiary, proving 
Mr. A. to be something of a genius. His cart for 
moving bees to and from the cellar, a=.d for apiary 
work, was admirably adapted to the purpose. I also 
noticed a wide frame to hold surplus sections. 
To facilitate the removal of sections, it was 
made in two parts; half could be slipped off 
from the sections at a time. For brushing bees 
from the combs, a crow’s wing is used. Mr. A. call- 
ed my attention to the almost silky softness of the 
wing; and just as I bad made up my mind to con- 
vert myself into a crow-hunter, and supply my apj- 
ary with wings, Mr. Lockhart remarked that the 
crow sme)l made the bees cross. Thus do joint 
workers and odors disagree. 

In wintering, Mr. A. uses a rim to elevate the 
hives from the bottom-board, and a cage over the- 
entrance (see cut) to allow bees the privilege of the 
entrance, and still prevent loss on the cellar bot- 
tom. This plan works so well that all of his hives 





are supplied with these cages. Messrs. A. and L, 
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were quite enthusiastic over the many good quali- 
ties of the Carniolans, and I found it as I expected 
to, all pro and no con in this apiary. Mr. A. has 
kept blacks for many years, also Italians, and now 
he has an imported Carniolan, and has, I think, 
a tested Carniolan in every hive. The novice 
could scarcely distinguish between the Car- 
niolan and the common black or brown bee upon 
<eeing them at the hive entrance} but upon open- 
ing the hive, their characteristics are plainly 
shown. It was quite a novelty to the Rambler to 
open a hive and remove frames, and find the queen, 
without the use of either veil or smoke, and re- 
ceive no demonstrations of ugliness. This is a 
strong point with many, in favor of the race. The 
bees also cling quietly to the combs, evidently tak- 
ing itasa matter of necessity that they should be 
exumined. 1 further learned that they are good 
cell-builders, and are not liable to tear down cells 
when inserted ina queenless hive or nucleus; in 
fact, Mr. A. stuck them down between combs, al- 
most ina reckless manner, it seemed to me. Mr. 
L. thought they would cap honey more rapidly and 
whiter than Italians; work better on buckwheat, 
gather but little propolis, winter better, and 
would work four miles or more from the apiary. 
Their breeding qualitics are well known, commenc- 
ing in early spring and continuing until late in the 
fall. I mentally made up my mind that this pro- 
pensity, on the whole, is against the race. I had 
one glimmer of con on my side; for however much 
we desire bees upto the 20th of June, after that 
time I consider a great amount of brood a detri- 
ment, and, according to Mr. L., these bees kept the 
hive well filled with brood for a great length of 
time, and sometimes as many as seventeen frames 
full. But if this is the only objection to the race, it 
can now be easily controlled with a H—— no, a di- 
vision-board——pshaw! I didn’t mean that either— 
u--a—queen - excluding - honey - board hive! ha! 
ha! that’s it. Restrict the queen at the proper time, 
and the Carniolans are perhaps a desirable acquisi- 
tion. After hearing Carniolan talked several days, 
| was worse fuddled than ever, and resolved to try 
a tested queen, and one from Bros. A. and L.’s yard 
is safely reigning in one of my Italian colonies. 
How Mr. A. sells honey on Lake George will next 
occupy the attention of the RAMBLER. 

We are very glad indeed to make the 
further acquaintance of Mr. John Andrews, 
as well as his associate, Mr. Lockhart. It 
needs a Rambler to go around occasionally 
to get these silent Tes toner to tell what 
ideas thev have worked out among them- 
selves. We should take great pleasure in 
going through an apiary so neat and orderly 
kept. How cana man be otherwise than a 
goals who isso tidy in his habits? The 
live cart looks as though it might answer a 
very excellent purpose. The engraving will 
doubtless make its manner of construction 
evident. On some accounts the divisible 
wide frame might be very desirable, but 
won't the bees chink in propolis between 
the two parts? and won’t there be a line of 
propolis left upon the sections immediately 
beneath the division? We only make these 
suggestions as preainle objections. Perhaps 
Mr. Andrews himself will tell us. Weare 
glad to hear such good reports of the Carni- 
olans. If they haye real merits they will in 
time assert themselves. 
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BURNS’ FOUNDATION-CUTTER. 


™ ELOW is a sketch of a device I have made to 

cut foundation. It is the best thing I ever 

tried. It cuts very accurately, and will cut 

several sheets at the same time, and almost 

as fast as you can work the knife up and 
down. | use only starters. 
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BURNS’ FOUNDATLION-TRIMMER. 

The engraving above will explain how it is made. 
B is a block sawed through, and a hole’ bored 
through from end to end to admit of a bolt, which 
also passes through the end of the knife-blade. € is 
the knife-blade. Dis a slotted post which keeps 
the knife from swaying from sidetoside. Aisa 
board 20 inches long by 12 inches wide. 

Shellsburg, lowa. J. A. BURNS. 

Your plan will work ; but, judging from 
such trials as we have made, we feel sure it 
would mash the edges some. 


—— 
THE MILLER-WARNER FEEDER. 


HOW ANOTHER FRIEND STRUCK VERY NEARLY THE 
SAME IDEA BEFORE ITS ADVENT. 


LEANINGS of Oct. 15 came to hand a few days 
C ago. The article on ‘The New Feeder,” un- 
op, der existing circumstances, excited more 
than ordinary interest, and, as you will per- 
ceive, inspired this article. To be brief, I 

will simply state my story. 

The spring of 1885, with the usual cool nights and 
the consequent necessity of feeding my bees, caused 
avery decided interest in the use of feeders. The 
usual attending difficulties and objectionable fea- 
tures of all feeders are known to all experienced 
bee-keepers, so it is not necessary to repeat them. 
My search was for the most desirable qualities, and 
those were to be combined in a feeder that would 
prevent and require the least loss of heat, thus per- 
mitting and inciting uninterrupted passage between 
cluster and feeder. Thorough study of the princi- 
ples thus involved, and practical experimenting, 
resulted in the construction of a feeder on the same 
principle which friend Miller subsequently adopted. 
The diagram below illustrates the idea I carried out. 
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a) 


»>—> 

















SECTIONAL VIEW OF FEEDER. 

A, reservoir; B, glass that slides. 

Several of my friends induced me to exhibit jt at 
our State Bee-Keepers’ Association, in January, 
1886, also at the reunion of the N. A. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held at Indianapolis, in October of the 
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same year. Report of exhibits at the last-named 
makes mention of this. 

It is in use in various parts of Indiana, and bas 
been ever since its first introduction in 1885. When 
friend Miller first introduced his feeder, in the April 
number of GLEANINGS, 1887, I was making prepar- 
ations to go to California. Ill health and other 
attending cares prevented taking notice of it fur- 
ther. Thus it has been postponed up to the present, 
when friend Miller's lament over the Warner im- 
provement inspired me with the belief that now 
wis my time. With much regret for still further 
invasion on friend Miller’s invention, I simply claim 
the ‘New Feeder” to be an improvement on my 
own. The principle used in both is the same; my 
only claim is priority. My feeder simply permits 
access to the syrup at one end, with no bee-space 
underneath. The Miller feeder permits access from 
both sides, with a bee-space underneath. 

With regard to the Warner improvement, my own 
feeder has the same advantages (providing they are 
not made too large), simply by the use of two in- 
stead of one, or by one alone where entrance to the 
feeder is over the cluster. Then at times a small 
feeder is far more desirable than a large one. 

I can not close this communication without refer- 
ring to this section of country. I have been a 
resident of this State now fora year. That some 
who come here are disappointed, can not be ques- 
tioned; but I find very few who have lived here a 
year or over but are perfectly delighted with 
country, climate, and its productions. The latter 
are yet in their infancy; but now that speculation 
is a thing of the past, I look forward to the develop- 
ment of a section that will produce any thing that 
grows in the semi-tropics. Geo. W. BRODBECK, 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 30, 1888. 

Yes, friend B., it is very difficult indeed 
for any one to get hold of an idea that has 
not been previously anticipated by some one 
else, either wholly or in part. The great 
point in favor of the Miller-Warner feeder 
is that the bees can get at the syrup without 
moving from the cluster—that is, to one side 
or the other of the brood-nest. Of course, 
ae can put two of your feeders together, 

ut did that really occur to you at the time 

ou got out your footer ? When desiring to 
eed only asmall amount we frequently used 
only one compartment of the feeder, and 
that containing only asmall amount. We 
can thus feed two pounds just as easily as 
twenty-five. 
rt 


SLATTED POTATO-BOXES. 


SUGGESTLONS CONCERNING THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


DITOR GLEANINGS:—Instead of using solid 
ends for your slat potato-boxes, make a 
frame the size of the end, of stuff 1% in. 8q., 
or 1x 2 (lin. sq. would answer), halving them 
at the corners, and nailing with wire nails, 

clinched. Nail thin strips on one side of these 
frames, which should be the inside of the box, 
using nails long enough to go throughand clinch. 
Now nail on your side and bottom strips, using, as 
before, nails that will go through and clinch. This 
makes a box that is easy to handle, having a hand- 
hold all along the upper edge on the ends or sides 
(both if desired), and is perfection in the way of 
lightness, strength, and in the matter of ventila- 





tion. There is, besides,a saving of material. In- 
deed, the only material needed to make them is the 
strips you now waste, so they can be made cheaper 
than those you have been making, besides being 
better. 

The strips nailed on the frame to form the ends 
should run perpendicularly. This, I think, makes 
the box a little stiffer. J. A. GREEN, 

Dayton, Ill. 

About the time we received the foregoin 
from friend Green, another friend, W. 
Hanford, Etna, N. Y., sent a potato-box by 
express, Which is very similar to the one 
friend Green describes. As one will repre- 
sent the principle of both, we had Hanford’s 
engraved. 





POTATO-BOX WITH SIDES AND ENDS MADE OF 
SLATS. 

Our artist failed to correctly represent the 
box. It isa little too shallow, and, besides, 
does not represent the bottom corner-strips 
to which the bottom slats are to be nailed. 
By referring to the description you will see 
that such a box differs from friend Green’s 
only in that he would nail the slats for the 
ends on the inside perpendicuiarly. At 
first sight such a box would be cheaper. 
lighter, and perhaps better ventilated. We 
find, upon careful calculation, however, that 
it costs more. In the box that friend Han- 
ford sends there are 96 nails; in ours, only 
60. As it takes time to drive every nail, of 
course it will make a difference in the time 
of nailing the box. In our box can be used 
2-inch nails or longer,if thought best. In 
the one illustrated, the length of the nails is 
limited by the thickness of the corner-posts 
and the slats, which in the box sent would 
make them just 14 inches long. We havea 
man who nails potato-boxes by the piece. 
He estimates that he could nail the solid- 
end boxes nearly twice as fast. Again, the 
stuff for corner posts must be of hard wood: 
and as we do not have this in refuse, we 
should have to buy it. As to the difference 
in weight, we find there is no appreciable 
difference. Our boxes, as well as the one 
friend H. sends, weigh about 7 Ibs. each. 
Upon comparing the strength of the boxes 
by racking them cornerwise., we find that 
those having a solid end are much stronger. 

We are very glad of the suggestions fur- 
nished by the friends above named; for if 
they do nothing more, they serve to prove 
that the slatted potato-box with solid ends 
is about as near perfection as can be, con- 
sidering our waste lumber which we have 
from sections, 
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THOMAS B. BLOW 


AS A BEE-KEEPER AND SUPPLY-DEALER; HIS VISIT 
TO MEDINA, 








S previously announced, we have had 

a very pleasant and enjoyable visit 

from Mr. Thomas B. Blow, of Wel- 

wyn, Herts, England. Mr. Blow is 

not only a bee-keeper but a supply- 
dealer, as those of our readers will know 
who take the British Bee Journal. He 
keeps about 100 colonies of bees. His sup- 
ply business is rapidly growing, and at 
the present time is one of the largest if not 
the largest of the kind in Europe. He has 
traveled very extensively, and, if we remem- 
ber correctly, he has visited every country 
in Europe except Russia. He has also 
visited Algiers, By t, the Island of Malta, 
Cyprus, and the Holy Land. All of these 
visits have been in the interests of the busy 
bee. The same is true of his visit to Ameri- 
ca and American bee-keepers. He is a fair 
type of an Englishman, and is also consider- 
ee of a Yankee, in his energy, activity, and 
push. — : 

Chancing to glance over a late number of 
Revista Apicola, a Spanish bee-journal, we 
noticed that the editor of that journal, Mr. 
Andreu, had recently paid Mr. Blow a visit 
—at least, not longer ago than last spring. 
As he gives so many interesting items con- 
cerning our friend and his business, we have 
thought best to copy the report of his visit, 
which we find in the above-named journal, 
published in Port Mahon, Spain : 

In the middle of a large plain crossed by countless 
rivulets, and covered by an exuberant vegetation, 
lies Welwyn, surrounded by myriads of flowers. 
Such a meadow, witb neither bees nor apiculturist, 
would be incomplete. The nectar of those flowers 
would be lost, and also, in consequence, the thou- 
sands of pounds of honey which to-day are gathered 
there. If you wish to see a model apicultura! pop- 
ulation, see Welwyn. 

“Where does Mr. Blow live?’’ I asked of a boy, as 
I alighted from the train. 

“Ah! Mr. Blow. 1 will accompany you if you 
wish.” And the active and polite young English- 
man started off on the road, taking immoderately 
long steps, after the English style. On the road he 
spoke to me of Mr. Blow and of his *“ Every- 
body knows him. His bees will not sting, for he 
treats them well,’’ etc. Once at the house of my 
apicultural friend, I dismissed my kind guide and 
inquired for Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas B. Blow, the well-known English api- 
culturist, is about 38 years old; and one might 
presume, in consequence, that he is a worthy repre- 
sentative of human activity, improved by the 
experience gathered in a multitude of voyages. 
Besides being a very skillful photographer, he is an 
expert draughtsman, and his albums are immense 
archives where are collected every thing good and 
useful which he has seen in his apicultural travels. 

With the kindness which characterizes him, he 
accompanied me through all the departments of his 
workshops. Steam, that mighty agent which to-day 
figures in every industry, moves the many machines 
of the rooms. Among others was one for planing 
boards 45 centimeters wide. Mr. Blow explained to 
me that it was the first one imported to England 
from the United States, and was designed for mak- 
ing sections. This machine has been in use for 
several years, planing, on an average, 10,000 sections 
daily; but it is now used only for planing, as the 
Americans ship sections to Europe at a lower price 
than they can be made in England, for the English 
have to import the wood. A large number of plan- 
ers, Saws of various kinds, chisels, etc., fill up this 
vast workshop. where it is difficult to hear oneself 
on account of the noise produced by so much ma- 
chinery. 

We went up to the first floor, where we found the 





hands cutting boards in transverse sections with a 

large circular saw fastened to an axis like a pendu- 

lum, “tae the operator draws toward the wood to 
cut. 

On the same floor are the rooms for making comb 
foundation. I there saw large boxes of wax from 
Italy, Zanzibar, Madagascar, etc. This wax is divid- 
ed up into piles of convenient size and proper 
quality for the manufacture of good foundation, 
which is impossible when only one kind of wax is 
used. The Italian wax is very handsome, but too 
soft. That from Madagascar is too hard, etc. 


Mr. Andreu, the editor, then proceeds to 
give in detail Mr. Blow’s method of making 
comb foundation. As his plan is essentially 
the same as the one in use by the best 
foundation-makers of this country, we omit 
it. In speaking of Mr. Blow’s diplomas (and 
you know the English and Europeans in 
general are great folks for medals and diplo- 
mas), Mr. Andreu says: 


In the machine-room my attention was struck by 
the large number of diplomas, premiums, and hon- 
orable mentions which adorn the walls. 

‘Where did these diplomas come from?" I asked 
of Mr. Blow. 

“They came from various expositions, and cost 
much labor. Here ure seen the certificates of many 
smal! expositions, in nearly every one ot which I 
found myself obliged to figure somewhat. And al- 
though this cost many voyages and a good deal of 
work, you see | have obtained rewards by the hun- 
dred. I will now show you my collection of medals, 
lest you imagine they are all paper.” 

So saying he drew forth a large chest quite full of 
apartinents, which he opened in my presence, and 
which contained splendid medals of gold, silver, and 
bronze. 

**Let us go and see one of the apiaries, not very 
far distant,’ said Mr. Blow. 

We went out from that Babylon, and walked to the 
little city of the bees, for so his apiary seemed, with 
its straight streets. Mr. Biow informed me that 
this apiary contained only about 100 colonies, as he 
had made severa! large sales during the spring. 

He sent one colony to Scotiand. They were Car- 
niolans, which is the favorite race with Mr. Blow, 
on account of their good temper and activity. We 
went through all the apiary, and my friend inform- 
ed me that he had started apiaries with his hives at 
the Cape of Good Hupe, in Queensland, Tasmania, 
Cyprus, New Zealand, and many other countries. 

r. Blow is the only dealer in bees in England who 
has visited the principal apiaries in Carniola, and 
this with the sole object of being able to offer his pa- 
trons bees of a pure race, and queens of a quality 
which can not be bettered, So great is his trade in 
bees that he told me that, in spite of the fact that 
his situation in spring was so favorable, he had not 
produced honey enough to even feed his bees, as 
the brood and artificial swarms had consumed it all. 


rr 
JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


PROF. COOK’S EXPERIENCE WITH IT, AS TO THE 
AMOUNT OF YIELD, SIZE OF SEED, QUALITY OF 
FLOUR, AND A YIELDER OF HONEY. 


RIEND ROOT:—As you requested, I send you 
my conclusions after raising a crop of Japan- 
ese buckwheat. I thought at the time, that 
$3.00 per bushel was a good deal to pay for 
seed; but now after raising the crop I do not 

regret that 1 paid it. 1 sowed one-half early in 
June, and the remainder late in the same month. 
Thus the field was in blossom a long time. When 
the blossoms first opened, the bees visited them 
freely, though upon close observation it was found 
that the bees cease gathering from these flowers 
some time before the flowers fade. Again, you 
know that common report hath it, that bees will 
not work after noonday on the flowers of com- 
mon buckwheat. This was not true this season on 
our Japanese variety. We observed bees on che 
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flowers at all times of the day. But what aston- 
ished us all was the prolificness of this buckwheat, 
and the great size of the berry. All who saw it 
said they never saw its equal. I sowed it on the 
site of an old brick-kiln—solid clay soil with almost 
no humus, and yet I had a fairly good crop. I took 
two bushels to mill, that we might test the fiour. 
The miller said he never saw so little waste in 
buckwheat, nor such enormous kernels. Of 
course, the little waste would follow from the large 
size of the kernel. We have tested the flour in 
griddle-cakes with maple syrup, and proncunce it 
A No.1. Dr. Beal says he believes this is our com- 
mon buckwheat, Fagopyrum esculentum. As buck- 
wheat is a native of North Asia, this is quite likely 
true; but one has only to see the two side by side, 
to be convinced that this Japanese is a distinct and 
well-marked variety. 

Before closing, let me suggest reasons why farm- 
ers, especially bee-keeping farmers, should sow 
buckwheat asa part of their crop rotation. First, 
it is Sown late in June, and the comparative leisure 
after planting gives opportunity to prepare the 
ground. Secondly, it is an excellent crop to pre- 
cede corn on land that is infested with wire-worms. 
It seems to starve out these terribly destructive 
grubs. Again, it is a profitable crop, often paying 
as wellor better than does wheat. It also gives us 
the basis of our buckwheat cakes, which with 
maple syrup will tempt the most capricious ap- 
petite. Last, buckwheat furnishes ofttimes abun- 
dant nectar for the bees when all else fails. 

Agricultura! College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 

The careful manner in which you tested 
it shows the Japanese to be far superior, not 
only as a yielder of grain, but as a yielder of 
nectar. For some reason or other, we have 
not had very many reports with regard to 
bees working on Japanese buckwheat. Per- 
haps this is owing to the past bad season. 
There is not a particle of doubt but that as 
a yielder of grain it is away ahead of the 
common buckwheat. We should be glad to 
have more reports as to its nectar-bearing 
qualities. We hope all our farmer friends 
will take the hints that Prof. Cook throws 
out. 

oe 


SOME TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 


BEST SIZE AND SHAPE OF A COMB-HONEY SHIP- 
PING-CABSE. 


RIEND ROOT:—I want to make a suggestion 
about the size of shipping-cases for honey. 
We are receiving honey from all parts of the 
country, and we notice a great variety of sizes 
and styles. Scarcely two bee-keepers are 
using the same size, and very few use the sensible 
size that is best adapted to the more or less rough 
usage that transportation gives them. We notice 
the shipping-cases that are about 21 inches tong 
and about 10 inches wide, inside measurement, and 
only one tier of combs high, and glass on only one 
side, with covers nailed on top (not sunken in), 
stand the racket the best of any shipping-crate, to 
the extent that would surprise you if you could see 
the different condition honey comes in from the 
same place by transportation companies. 
If a shipping-crate is too near square, and weighs 
30 pounds, there is too much base, or bottom, to be 
handled easily—too much like a flagstone. Also 





too small crates are a poor way of shipping honey. 

Almost invariably, combs are in bad order, owing 

to being so light that it is pitched about too easily. 

A half longer than wide is the safest size, and not 

to weigh less than 25 pounds. H. R. WRIGHT. 
Albany, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1888. 


Thanks for your suggestion, friend Wright. 
There is not a particle of doubt that, if bee- 
keepers would ship their honey with more 
care, many if not all the troubles resulting 
from leaking and broken-down combs in 
transit might be avoided. But we fail tosee 
just prin a crate 21 inches long and 10 inches 
wide is better than one 12 inches wide and 
174 inches long, inside measure. It is true, 
the size you recommend uses a narrower 
cover and bottom board; but we should 
hardly think this would make any very great 
appreciable difference. Now, the common- 
sized crates are of the latter size given, and 
will accommodate 24 1!3 sections, or 28 
seven-to-the-foot sections. You will see 
that your width of crate rather interferes 
with this unique arrangement. We shall be 
glad to hear from other commission men in 
regard to this matter. Tell us what size of 
crates come to you in best order ; also wheth- 
er the case should be glassed on one or both 
sides, or whether it makes any material dif- 
ference. 

rE ae 


UNDERSTANDING A LOCALITY. 





BEES FOR THE HARVEST, JUST AT THE RIGHT TIME; 
FRIEND DOOLITTLE DISCUSSES AN IMPORTANT 
MATTER. 


T was with much interest that I read friend 
Poppleton’s article on page &38, Nov. Ist; not 
because he mentions wy name in that article, 
but because he touches on an old subject 
which seems to be almost entirely ignored by 

the mass of bee keepers, or, at least, by the larger 
share of those who write to me asking questions. 
In fact, it would seem that friend P. did not realize 
how much was dependent on this matter of loca- 
tion while he was in lowa; and if as great a light as 
he did not so realize, while at his former home, how 
could we expect that the rank and file of bee-keep- 
ers would do better? As hinted at above, I get 
many letters which show that the writers are al- 
most or entirely ignorant of the time of the blooming 
of the tiowers which produce their honey crop, and 
for this reason I have been contemplating the 
writing of an article for GLEANINGS, on the under- 
standing of a locality, for some time; so as friend 
P. has suggested the subject, and started the “ ball 
to rolling,’ I will venture a few words on the sub- 
ject, hoping that all who read will be led to look 
into their locality more closely. 

Friend P. says, that “different locations require 
radically different methods of management to ob- 
tain success,’ but in this I think he is mistaken, so 
far as the time of commencing to prepare for the 
harvest is concerned, for that should be done in 
reference to the blooming of the flowers which 
yield honey, no matter where we are. In nearly all 
localities where bees can be kept, there are certain 
plants or trees which give a yield of surplus honey 
at a certain time of year, while, aside from this, 
there is little more honey obtained by the bees than 
is needed to supply their daily wants. Some locali- 
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ties give surplus at three stated periods, others at 
two, while the majority give only one such yield. 
Hence, it is apparent to all, that, if such a honey 
yield or yields pass without any surplus, none can 
be obtained during the season. From this it will be 
seen, that, in order to be a successful apiarist, a 
person must have a knowledge of his locality, 
whether he lives in New York, Lowa, Florida, or Cu- 
ba, and also know how toget the laborers (bees) in the 
right time, so they can be on hand at the time of 
the honey harvest. Failing to do this, there is no 
profit in apiculture, and I can not conceive why 
this should not hold good in any section of the 
country, except in the time of commencing to get 
the bees. First, then, we have the location. Here 
in Central New York our boney crop comes mainly 
trom linden, or basswood, which blooms from 
July 5th to 1th, and lasts from ten days to four 
weeks, according to the weather; while in other 
localities of this State white clover is the main 
crop, coming in bloom June lth to 20th; and, again, 
in others buckwheat, yielding honey in August. 
Other States, without doubt, have as great a varia- 
tion as to time of surplus honey as has this, and it 
should be borne in mind that it devolves on the 
reader of this to ascertain, by careful watching, 
just when and what is the source of bis surplus 
honey crop 80 as to work accordingly. 

After having determined when we may expect 
our honey harvest, the next step is to get the bees 
in just the right time for that harvest, not before 
or afterward; yet how few pay any attention to this 
matter, letting the bees take care of themselves, 
and thus they are generally produced so as to be- 
come consumers instead of producers! This is one 
of the reasons why so any persons who enter the 
ranks of bee-keeping make a failure of it. The 
queen is the mother of ali the bees, she laying all 
the eggs which produce them. She is capable of 
laying from 3000 to 4000 eggs a day, yet often she is 
laying only from 500 to 1000 eggs daily, at the time 
she should be doing her best. After the egg is laid 
it takes three days for it to hatch into a little larva. 
This larva is fed six days, during which time it has 
grown so as to fill the cell, when it is capped over 
and remains hid from view for twelve more days, 
when it emerges a perfect bee, making a period of 
twenty-one days from the egg to the perfect bee. 
This bee now works inside the hive for sixteen days 
more, doing such work as feeding the larva, build- 
ing comb, ete., when it is ready to go outside asa 
field laborer; and at forty-five days from the time 
of hatching it dies of old age, and another genera- 
tion takes its place. From the above it will be seen 
that the egg must be laid at least 37 days before the 
honey harvest, in order that the bee have the op- 
portunity of laboring in that harvest to the best 
advantage. Now, if the harvest is white clover, 
commencing to bloom say June 18th, the eggs for 
our laborers should be laid on or before May 24d; 
if basswood, blooming about July 10th, then the 
eggs should be laid on or before June 3d, and so on 
for any vield that may come in our locality, wheth- 
erwe are in Iowa or Cuba. The principle is the 
same for all localities where there is an intermit- 
tent flow of honey, and I can not see where any 
“radical change ” of this mode of management van 
be made, no matter in what part of the world we 
may reside. If there is a steady flow of honey all 
of the year, during which the bees are active, then 
we should aim to keep the bees strong in numbers 





all of the time; but where one such place is found, 
fifty others can be found that give large yields on- 
ly at certain periods when certain flowers are in 
bloom. Only as the locality is thoroughly under- 
stood, and the bees raised to apply to that locality, 
can we secure the best possible results. To keep 
the results obtained, just as few bees should be 
reared at all other times as is consistent with keep- 
ing the colony where it can be gotten in good work- 
ing order when we wish it, so as to secure the har- 
vest, otherwise we are supporting a horde of use- 
less consumers. I know this is an old theme, but it 
is the one which has helped me to secure the re- 
sults of the past; namely, that of getting a good 
yield of honey during all of the past 16 years; and if 
understandingly followed it will help others the 
same as it has me. Try it, brothers and sisters, and 
see if I am not right. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y. 

Yes, friend D., this is an old theme, and, 
if we are correct, you have touched upon 
the same matter before. But it is a very 
important subject, one of the few which 
need reiteration, and we are therefore very 
ga that you have given it such emphasis. 

eginners—yes, and even some old _ bee- 
keepers—need to bear it in mind, that there 
should be a large force of working bees in 
time for an expected honey-flow. This 
honey-flow may prove to be very meager. 
All the more important, then, is it that there 
be lots of bees. You do not say how you 
managed to restrain the unseasonable breed- 
ing and the consequent rearing of many bees 
when their services will not be required; 
neither do you say how you procure a large 
force of bees just at the right time. As to 
the latter, you no doubt practiced stimula- 
tive feeding—that is, when natural sources 
failed; but what do you do when a season 
(as the past was in some localities) furnish- 
es &@ small amount of nectar daily and con- 
tinuously for some time, in such a way as to 
cause excessive brood-rearing, the resulting 
bees arriving at maturity just at the time 
when they will be heavy consumers instead 
of gathering surplus ? 


i 
HONEY VINEGAR. 





FURTHER SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING IT. 





RIEND ROOT:—I was very much interested in 
the article on honey vinegar in GLEANINGS 
for Nov. 1, by friend Black, and I offer a few 
comments. Having two or three gallons of 
crystallized honey, considerably off in flavor, 

that had begun to work and get sour, I concluded 
to throw it away; then it occurred to me to try to 
make a drink called mead, which I understood was 
fermented honey and water. First let me say that 
I'm a temperance man, my object being more to ex- 
periment than any thing else, so I tried but a little. 
I set a gallon jar of honey and water out in the sun, 
with a cloth tied over tight. The proportions I 
guessed at, so I do not know how much honey I 
used. In the course of two or three weeks I found 
I had—not mead—but some pretty good vinegar 
that was beginning to be quite sour, so now I had 
discovered something that I had not thought of be- 
fore, and would enable me to save my honey that 
was worthless for any thing else. I don’t like to see 
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any thing wasted. Friend Black makes a valuable 
statement in telling what proportion of honey and 
water, and I should like to add that too much honey 
in the water will produce honey wine, or mead. 
Friend B. asks if the vinegar can be changed back 
to honey. No, it can not in any ordinary way. Boil- 
ing would only concentrate it, and make what in the 
drug-store is called acetic acid, or concentrated vine- 
gar. In making wine, some sweet liquid is always 
used, just as in making vinegar, only the liquid 
must be sweeter, or, more properly speaking, there 
must be more sugar init. Now,in the process the 
sugar is changed to alcohol, or spirit; and the more 
sugar the liquid contains (grape juice, orange juice, 
apple juice, or honey and water, asthe case may 
be), the more alcohol there will be inthe wine when 
made. Alcohol is wholly volatile, will all evapo- 
rate, or boil away; so wine, if evaporated, would 
leave a flavored water; butit sometimes happens 
that the sugar (or honey) was not all changed to 
spirit; if such were evaporated, sweetened water or 
syrup (or honey) would be left. In conclusion, I 
would suggest that friend Bingham would do well— 
if he is a prohibitionist--to he sure that he is using 
vinegar instead of wine. 

If I thought it would come safely by mail I would 
send for one of those cheap hydrometers, or, as it 
might properly be called, saccharometer, or sugar- 
measure. If you wish to publish the above it might 
be well for you to put it into your honey-evaporator 
for a while, to be **concentrated."’ * C.C. MILEs. 

South Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 16, 1888. 

Thanks, friend M., for your additional 
suggestions. Your plan is a good one in re- 
gard to letting nothing go to waste; but we 
should be very careful that that waste is not 
converted into some other waste that will 
waste away not only all the vigor of our best 
young men, but also waste away our homes. 
We presume, of course, this is your senti- 
ment. 

or 


CARDINAL FLOWER. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS AS TO HOW NATURE 
BRINGS ABOUT CROSS-FERTILIZATION,. 





AM very happy, friend Root, to send you, as per 
your request, a fine drawing of our beautiful 
Lobelia Cardinalis. If the engraver’s art could 
only add the rich green to the leaves, leaflets, 
sepals,and stem, and the gorgeous carmine to 

the petals, the figure would almost speak the flow- 
er’s name. 

Friend Root, do you remember what ludicrous 
blunders Agassiz made when he attempted to write 
of bees? He was a master in science, yet the hum- 
blest bee-keeper in the land could have taught even 
Agassiz very much. The point I wish to make is: 
If we wish to learn of bees and their work, we go to 
a bee-man; so when we wish to learn as to the na- 
ture, growth, development, and genera] economy 
of plants, we will, if wise, go to a first-class botan- 
ist. W. E. Gladstone is a marvelous man, but I 
would give a thousand times as much for Dr. Beal's 
opinion on an intricate matter connected with 
plants as I would for Gladstone’s. Now for my 
point: All our botanists believe that odor and color 
in flowers are developed peculiarities. They have 
been evolved for the good of the plant. The meth- 
od by which they aid the plants is by attracting in- 
sects. We positively know that insects by cross- 





fertilizing the flowers of the same species do im- 
mense good to the plants. This often changes ster- 
ility to maximum productiveness, and almost al- 
ways increases the productiveness many fold. Ot 
course, as bees are 80 much more numerous in early 
spring than any and all other sweet-loving insects. 
they are the chief agents in this good work. We 
may say, then, that the rich coloration and pene- 
trating odors of flowers are their distress signals. 
Bees see the colors or smell the odors, and so are 
attracted, to the mutual benefit of both parties. 
We see, then, why many showy flowers, like this 
cardinal, bloom, and the Rocky Mountain or Colora- 
do cleoma attract bees and other insects without 
odor. Other inconspicuous flowers, like mignonette, 
are very fragrant, and so attract insects by scent, 
not gaudy coloration. Still others, like the phlox, 
are both showy and fragrant. 





CARDINAL FLOWER. 


Again, are not our bees governed by reason? It 
is sometimes said, that bees are wholly ruled by in- 
atinct. Idonotthink so. A red-clover field is rich 
in clover, and delightful with fragrance. Yet the 
honey-bee generally passesit by. A less fragrant 
and more feebly adorned white-clover field at the 
same time rings with the hum of bees. Why the 
difference? The bees have learned by experience 
that they receive no benefit from red clover. In- 
deed, the very fact that they are attracted by color 
argues that they are reasoning from former experi- 
ence. Bees are, in a sense, botanists. 

Our beautiful cardinal flower belongs to the fami- 
ly Lobeliacew, or the lobelia family, a small family 
that also contains a few species of blue flowers, 
which, though less showy than the cardinal, are 
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really very handsome. It is very interesting to 
study this flower, especially in its relation to bees. 
In the figure, the green parts, including leaves and 
sepals, are colored dark; the flowers, or petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils, are less highly shaded. The cor- 
olla is irregular. These flowers need the visits of 
bees greatly; and let us see how hospitable they 
undertake to be. Note the three broad petals. 
They not only say come, by their bright hues, but 
by the restful footstool which they offer the weary 
bees. As can be seen in the figure, the stamens are 
united both by their filaments and anthers, and so 
form a tube around the pistils. In the upper flow- 
ers that are open, we see the anthers. The style 
bears a tuft, or brush, which, by growth, pusbes 
out of the stamen-tube after the flower opens, thus 
brushing off the pollen. After it pushes out, the 
bilobed stigma opens. See lower flowers in the fig- 
ure. Thus we see the pollen is shed first, and so 
these flowers must have the aid of the bees. The 
pollen is dropped before the stigma is matured. At 
the base of the style, upon the ovary, is a copious 
secretion of delicious nectar. The bees come ea- 
gerly for this nectar, and thus unconsciously 
cross-fertilize the several flowers. 

Even as good a botanist as Prof. Goodale, of Har- 
vard, says: ‘The cardinal flower, however, has so 
long and narrow a corolla-tube that bees are unable 
to reach the nectar, which is, moreover, so watery 
that they do not in this case resort to their frequent 
expedient of biting through the corolla to get at 
it.” How well this illustrates what I said above. 
Prof. Goodale is a superb botanist; but a bee-keep- 
er, friend Hilton, could have told him that bees do 
get nectar; and I, an entomologist, could have 
taught him that honey-bees do not bite through the 
corolla-tubes of flowers. I doubt if even bumble- 
bees do this. The carpenter bees surely do. I have 
my doubts in regard to any other species doing so. 

We now know that this cardinal flower is a most 
excellent honey-plant, and that the honey is first- 
class, both in respect to color and flavor. If I suc- 
ceed in showing everybody that they ought to plant 
cleome for their bees, I will next try this lobelia. It 
would be grand to prove that, by spreading this 
beautiful plant, we were adding to the filling in our 
purses. 

I will close with some lines from one of my rever- 
ed teachers, Dr. O. W. Holmes, on this cardinal 
flower. 


The cardinal, and the blood-red spots 
Its double in the stream, 

As if some wounded oogiee breast, 
Slow throbbing o’er the plain, 

Had left its airy path impressed 
In drops of scarlet rain. 


Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, friend Gould, of 
Fremont, sends me a specimen of willow herb. He 
says he thinks Mr. Hilton must be mistaken; that 
willow herb furnishes much honey, but that the 
cardinal flower is rare, and he has never seen bees 
onit. Mr. Hilton, however, informs me that there 
can be no mistake about the matter. Where the 
honey was gathered there are acres of the cardinal 
Hower, and the honey was surely from these flowers. 
The flowers are different in color and form, and it 
seems probable that Mr. Hilton is correct. A. J. C. 


Many thanks, friend Cook, for the facts 


you furnish, not only with reference to the 
cardinal flower, but in regard to the matter 





of inducements which each flower presents 
to the bees for the purpose of bringing 
about fertilization. This is a very interest- 
ing question, and one which we wish might 
be emphasized more than itis. If only our 
fruit-raisers could be made to see what an 
important part bees play in the fertilization 
of the — fruit, per on bongo would be 
less inclined to blame the bees so merciless- 
ly for the little injury they may, and proba- 
bly do do to fruit at certain seasons of the 
year. Itis indeed interesting to know that 
these rich colorations and fragrant per- 
fumes which delight us so much are not 
only ornamental but useful ; yes, more than 
useful—necessary. If it is a fact, and we 
have no reason to doubt it, that bees are at- 
tracted by these rich colorations, does it not 
argue that our little friends do indeed dis- 
tinguish the various shades of colors, at 
least the bright ones? 
_—_—_—— 


THE HARMER 2-0Z. SHAVING SECTION. 


A REVIEW OF THE RAMBLER’S AND MR. ROOT’S 
EXPERLENCE. 


WANT to belp Kambler out in producing the 

2-0z. shaving section (see page 798). I do not 

know his domestic name, but I guess it is a 

better stick-to-it name than the one most of 

us know him by. I suppose I am exposing 
my ignorance, but 1 have not had time to read 
all my bee-papers this summer, so it is quite likely 
that I have missed his identity (if he has any). 
His writings are always interesting, and perhaps 
we shall be better acquainted some day. He 
claims to have sent for samples. I should like to 
know if he got printed directions for making the 
veneer and putting the sections together. I can 
hardly think he did, for I have never had the small 
sections badly bulged when the fdn. was put in 
properly and the frames rightly spaced. Right here 
I should like to ask Rambler what distance he spac- 
ed his frames—9 frames to 11% inches is the right 
spacing for the sections as J] make them. 

It seems altogether probable that Rambler knows 
that he commenced wrong in calculating to produce 
40,000 of the 2-0z. sections the first season. If he 
had commenced with the hope of producing 500 or 
1000 of them as an experiment, working up instead 
of down, he would not have been so discouraged. 
My advice would be to keep the straw-cutter out of 
the apiary-house this winter, for the veneer must 
be well cut, and just the right length. If it is too 
short it makes a poor job; and if too long it will 
bulge. I should like to ask those bee-keepers who 
are trying the 2-oz. sections, not to be in too great 
haste to give it up, unless they have given them a 
fair trial. To make them a success there are sever- 
al essentials, which, briefly stated, are as follows: 

The sections should be properly put together, 
foundation and all. The frames should be properly 
spaced, as above mentioned. There should also be 
a fair honey-flow; and last, but not least, a good 
populous colony ot bees. | have heard men remark 
that their bees would not go through the honey- 
board and occupy the sections, never thinking of 
the true cause—there must be plenty of honey in the 
flowers, and plenty of bees to gather it. Then I think 
it would be hard to keep the bees out of the boxes, 

] think, Mr. Editor, that your man put too many 
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frames together in a day and a half, and I do not 
wonder that he begged to be excused. I do not 
think he could possibly put 20 together in that time, 
and do it as it should be done, especially at the 
start. There must have been something wrong, or 
he would not have broken them to pieces in lifting 
them off the form. I have never pulled a frame to 
pieces yet in removingit. Every thing must be just 
right, then we shall find it a real pleasure to put a 
few hundred together, especially if the thermome- 
ter is around zero, and the snow blowing so that it is 
not sufe to go out of the house. A few hundred of 
these small sections of honey would pay a bee-keep- 
er, even if he never sold one of them. One givento 
a friena or stranger will put a happy thought in his 
mind of you very often; and the little incident will 
never be forgotten, and it will tally one little step 
toward the happy side of this life. If you like, Mr. 
Editor, I will write a short article before long, on 
putting the veneer and foundation in place; and I 
will with pleasure answer any inquiries, through 
GLEANINGS or otherwise. W. HARMER. 

Manistee, Mich. 

Yes, it is quite likely that Rambler did 
build his hopes too high, in trying to make 
40,000 sections at first, for he so intimates 
before he gets through with his article. The 
essentials you give are important; but that 
the sections should be put together properly 
is difficult of adesunpiidianst. One must 
have lots of patience, and must be willing to 
go very slowly. We should be glad to have 
you, friend Harmer, write such an article as 
you suggest, describing very minutely your 
present method of filling the frames. 


a 
BEE-KEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE IN THE REGION OF 
NATAL. 





EVERAL years ago I saw a few copies of 
GLEANINGS, and there was such a cheery 
homelikeness in it all that I wanted to be- 
come one of you, and contribute a bit from 
my experience with bees in Natal. But a 

missionary’s life isa busy one, and I have never 
seemed to find time to write. [have now come 
home on a furlough; and seeing, a few weeks ago, 
at Columbus, friend Root’s exhibition of bees and 
honey, lam reminded of my former desire, and 
now sit down to give the readers of GLEANINGS a 
leaf out of my life in Africa. 

I must tell you, my bee-keeping was only a bit of 
recreation ina busy life, and resulted chiefly as 
well as firstly in some “experience” that may or 
may not be of value. 

To begin with, 1 was ignorant enough of all that 
related to bees. 1 knew there were “ workers,” 
* drones,” and a “‘ queen,” but I could not have dis- 
tinguished the latter, though I could the two for- 
mer. My wife and I went to live in an old house that 
seemed to be *‘ bee-haunted.’’ A desperate attempt 
had been made to get rid of the bees under the 
floors, with but partial success, for bees were flying 
about the house, much to my wife’s terror. How- 
ever, they left after a time, and for about two years 
we were comparatively free of them. Meantime an 
older missionary, who had formerly lived in the 
house, excited my desires by stories of the quanti- 
ties of honey he had taken from bees under,the 





floor—30 lbs. of strained honey at one time. Anoth 
er missionary told me how his son had “ boxed" 
some bees, which, in the course of time, had ** waxed 
fat”’ and sallied furth upon men and beasts, sting 
ing some of the latter so severely that they died. | 
determined, however, I would have some bees, and 
soon my opportunity came. It wasin the fall of 
1883 (it was fall there, but would be spring here). 
It had been a good season for honey, and I remem- 
ber the natives brought large quantities to sell. 
They, of course, had got it by smoking out the wild 
bees, and robbing them of their boney. In seeking 
new homes, many swarms came to our house and 
built their comb under our floor. Here was my 
chance, and I improved it. After a swarm had 
been at work some time I took up the floor one 
night, and, with the help of a native boy, secured 
the queen. What a time we had! Though I was wel! 
muffied in mosquito netting, and had my hands 
covered with gloves, yet the bees found an opening 
and crawled on my neck and under my sleeves, 
and up my trowsers. Aftera time the bees became 
quiet, and then we searched for the queen. The 
natives call it the inkasi, the king; and when I 
would tell them it was not a king, but an inkasikazi, 
a queen, they were too polite to contradict, but 
still smiled incredulously. 

Well, that first box of bees was secured and put 
under an orange-tree in the garden, but the bees 
had no notion of staying. They came out, and | 
put them back. [had clipped the queen's wings. 
Ido not remember how many times I put those 
bees back in the box, but it was more than a dozen. 
As soon as it was warm in the morning, out they 
would come. I put them back, only to find them at 
dinner time in a cluster on the ground. It seemed 
to be atrial of perseverance, with the chances on 
the side of the bees. I finally left them on the 
ground,and gave themup. But several days after, 
finding them still there, I tried again, and this time 
succeeded, for the bees remained and went to work; 
but it was well on toward two weeks that I had 
been working over them. Meantime other swarms 
had come into the house. During that season they 
came into five different rooms, and several times 
the same room was occupied time after time by 
bees. 

Once bees came into a room, and hung in a clus- 
ter from the window-frame, and began to make 
comb there; then, thinking better of it, they went 
away. 

Once while we were at dinneralarge swarm of 
bees came crawling under the door; and through a 
crack, down under the floor, they went. Just 24 
hours afterward I took them up and they had made 
alarge pail full of comb, much of it containing 
honey. As the result of the six or eight swarms of 
bees that I had “‘ boxed,”’ three remained to me and 
prospered. I had two rough hives, made with mov- 
able frames after a model given in the “ Encyclope- 
dia Britannica.” As the bees fixed the frames 
pretty solid, the term “ movable” was a misnomer. 

This is Chapter I. in my experience. Whether 
any more is written will depend on friend Root’s 
wishes and my time. H. D. GOODENOUGH. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1888. 


We are very glad to make your acquain- 
tance, friend G.; in fact, we are always glad 
to hear from missionaries. We should be 
pleased to have Chap. I]. of your experience. 
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Absconding swarms are gine: apt to seek 
abodes previously habited by bees. There 
must have been something peculiarly at- 
tractive in that bee-haunted house, to in- 
duce so many swarms to seek it, and at such 
long intervening periods too. It no doubt 
was cool, much cooler than a hive outside 
would be, subjected to the rays of a tropical 
sun. It would seem from the incident 
which you relate of those bees, which 
swarmed out so persistently as often as they 
were hived, that their domicile, which you 
had so carefully provided, was ‘‘ too all-fired 
hot.”” Next time give them plenty of shade 
and a wide entrance, and see if they will 
not stay content. 
I a 
SIZE OF SECTIONS. 

c. ¢. MILLER FIGURES OUT THE RELATIVE SIZE 
AND THICKNESS OF COMBS IN SECTIONS. 


. CORRESPONDENT writes me as follows: 

Dr. Miller;—I wish you would give ine 

your opinion as to the best size for sections. 

Of course, to those who have a stock of su- 

pers for the 444 x 444 section, a change would 

not be thought of; but to one just starting 

on a new hive, the change to a new size of section 

would involve no extra loss. The 4% x 4% section 

has always seemed too small. In ordinary seasons 

they will not hold enough. If 7 to the foot, they 

weigh only about 14 ounces. Even those that were 

1}: wide would go only from 14 to I ounces when 
filled. Me 

It seems to me that a general-purpose section 
should be of such a size as to hold from 1 to 2 I|bs., 
according to width—at least this would suit me 
best, for my market seems to demand large pack- 
uges. I want to tell you all about it, so you can see 
better as to my needs. I have been using two sizes 
of sections, 44 x 44, and 5 x 5, having on hand now 
some 60 or more supers suited for the smaller, and 
about 25 for the larger size; so you see T can con- 
tinue the use of the 5 x 5 without extra loss. How 
wide should a5 x5 section be to weigh, when filled, 
llb..1% Ibs.. and 2 Ibs.? Perhaps the 2 Ibs. could 
not be reached; but I know that a 5 x 5 x 1% will 
hold 1%, or a little more. Would a 5 x 5,7 tothe 
foot, used without separators, weigh more than 
1 Ih.? M. A. KELLEY. 

Milton, W. Va., Nov. 7, 1888. 

You start out, my friend, with a wrong impres- 
sion. You say, To those who have a stock of su- 
pers for the 444 x 44 section, a change would not 
be thought of." Why, my, dear sir, I had wide 
frames for thousands of sections, and threw them 
aside for something better, and I would to-day 
throw aside the T super for something better; or, 
if | found a section considerably better than the 
11, x 44, | would at once adopt it, even if I had to 
make anew all my supers. 

If your market demands a large section, that 
woes a long way toward deciding what that market 
should have. If you have tried 1-lb. and 2-lb. sec- 
tions side by side, and find that the 2-lb. sell more 
rapidly, or at a higher price, the question is pretty 
well settled. I would rather raise 2 lbs. than 1 Ib., 
if one brought the same price as the other, I think. 
Unless you have tried the matter thoroughly, how- 
ever, you may be mistaken in your market. Why 
does the 444 x 4% section seem to you too small? 
| have never heard any one object to it as being too 
small to look well on the table. So far as that is 
concerned, the best size would be that which would 
be eaten up at one meal, for I think a section nev- 
er looks so well after it has been on the table once 
and partly used. Those who use pound sections 
can have a fresh one, free from muss, just twice as 
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often as those who use two-pound sections. Any 
one who thinks a pound section too small can take 
two of them; but if he thinks a 2-pound section too 
large, he can not so conveniently buy half of one. 

Please remember that you can not settle upon 
any size of section that shall always be uniform in 
weight. One season they will average heavier than 
another; and even during the same season those 
filled in the flush of the honey-flow may average 
more than those filled near the close. More than 
that, sections in the same super, filled at the same 
time, will vary. 

The general rule is, that market quotations show 
a higher price for 1 lbs. than for any thing larger- 
Itis possible that a one-pound section larger than 
44 x 444 might be desirable, at least in some mar- 
kets. It would, of course, be thinner, but it would 
make more show on a plate. It would take more 
capping for the same weight of honey, but it would 
be easier ripened in shallower cells. Without actu- 
ally trying it, you can not tell how thick or wide a 
5 x 5 section should be to weigh 2 Ibs.; and after 
you have found exactly what it is for this year, 
you may find it very different next year. I will, 
however, make a rough estimate, basing it some- 
what upon your statement, that 5 x 5 x 1% will hold 
1% or a little more. If this latter was without 
separators, you can hardly hope to reach 2 |bs., for 
if you make sections much wider you will find the 
bees commencing extra combs between the sec- 
tions. 


We may figure on it in this way: If we allow { for 
bee-space between sections (although this bee- 
space is by no means a fixed quantity), the 1% sec- 
tion less * will be 1‘, inch; and as it weighed 1'% 
ibs., we have a pound weight for an inch of comb in 
thickness; so for 2 lbs. weight we need a comb 2 
inches thick; and if we add to this the { bee-space, 
we find we need a section 5 x 5 x 2% to hold 2 
pounds. Even with separators, I am afraid the 
bees would insist on additional combs built be- 
tween. By the same course of reasoning, a section 
5x5 x 1% ought to weigh about 1 |b., and this va- 
ries only 4, of an inch from 7 to the foot. 

One year I found 44% x 44 sections of different 
widths gave the following results: 

Sections measuring— 

10 to the foot weighed 9.56 oz. each. 

9 te 7 “ ad 10.47 “ 

i_ = 

5 x 5 sections give a net surface about , more 
than 4% x 4% sections, according to which we 
should find 5 x 5 sections measuring— 

10 to the foot might weigh 13.38 oz. 

4g “ - “ “ 14.66 ad 
16.4 ** 

But none of these things can be entirely relied on. 
Marengo, IIl.. Nov., 1888. C. C. MILLER. 


We believe, friend Miller, you have cover- 
ed the ground thoroughly. We have just a 
little grain of doubt, however, as to wheth- 
er Mr. Kelley may not be deceived as to 
what sells best in his market. With scarce- 
ly an exception, the one-pound sections, 44 
square, command a higher price in the cur- 
rent reports. If he should desire to ship his 
5 x 5 honey to an outside market, he will 
find that it probably will not bring as much 
as honey in the regular 44 square sections. 
It will not do to depend too much upon one 
market near home. We can not tell at com- 
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mencement of the honey-flow, to a certain- 
ty, where we shall find the best market. It 
may be near home, and it may not be. It is 
far safer to adopt what the markets in gen- 
eral demand. Friend Kelley should re- 
member that a 5 x 5 section is ar odd size, 
and as such will not fit regular-sized crates, 
frames, and shipping-cases. Odd-sized sec- 
tions, cases, frames, and crates, also cost 
more than the regular. 


OC ———E 


MRS. CHADDOCK’S VISIT TO MRS. L. 
HARRISON. 





HER EXPERLENCE IN SHOPPING IN PEORIA. 


ey HATS the matter with Mrs. Harrison? 

¢ 6 She's all right!"’ I know, for two days 

Ihave been marching over the stony 

pavements, or riding in the stony 

streets of Peoria with her. For ten 

years I have never had acloak that kept me warm. 

When I took long drives in winter time I was oblig- 

ed to wrap upin a blanket. So this time, ** when 

my ship came in,” T said, ‘* Mahala is going to have 

a new cloak, if the whole family have to be put on 
short rations before spring to make up for it.” 

Now, I have always had an idea that, if I bad 
money, | could buy any thing; but I find it is not 
so. I went to our town to buy this cloak, and, alas! 
there were none large enough. Then, as I have 
been going to visit Mrs. L. Harrison for fourteen 
years, I thought, “* Now is my time.’”’ When the 
train stopped at the C., B. & Q. depot a bareheaded 
woman, with her knitting in her hand, came sailing 
out to meet me. 

*‘Now,” said she, when we were inside the depot, 
‘sit down and tell me how long you are going to 
stay, and just what you want todo, so that we shall 
know what to do first.”’ 

[told her I thought of going back on the four- 
o’clock train (it was then 12); but Mrs. L. said, “If 
the court knows herself, and she thinks she does, 
you won't leave Peoria to-day nor to-morrow.” 

Then we went up town, and I tried on most of the 
“44"’ cloaks in Peoria. Now, some of you may 
think this is an extravagant expression; but I 
found there were not a great many 44 cloaks in any 
store, and it did not take long to try them all on. 

I had never bought any thing in a city before, and 
I thought perhaps I should feel timid, and that the 
clerks would see that I was from the country, and 
would snub me; but I did not find itso atall. IfI 
had been Queen Victoria, just over from FKurope, I 
could not have been treated with more respect and 
deference, and I was not timid in the least, nor 
flustered, nor any thing. 

Lucy, the youngest of Mrs. Harrison's orphans, 
was with us; that is, she was about forty feet ahead 
of us when we were on the sidewalk, and we lost 
her completely several times while in the stores. 
Lucy is an invincible child. She carried the heavy 
luncheon-basket all the time, and would not give it 
upto any one; and as she ran on ahead, she occa- 
sionally stumbled over cellar-doors and curbing; 
but she always picked herself up, unaided and un- 
hurt. When in the stores she fitted herself out in 
new cloaks and bats, and wore them as long as we 
stayed. At last, when I had walked over stones 
till I felt as though my toe-nails were as long asa 





bird’s claws, and that I was walking on the nails 


and nothing else, we struck a“ Danie) Deronda,” 
and he—sold meacloak! It was not a Jew store, 
but that particular clerk was a Jew; and it is my 
private opinion that he told me more lies in that 
one hour than he will ever get forgiveness for. 
He told me over and over again that he could not 
take a cent less than the price marked on the cloak. 
He talked in a loud voice, and waved his arms 
frantically, like a Methodist preacher; then he 
would come up to me and smooth the cloak, and 
pat it lovingly, and show me what good stuff it was. 
Then he would start off, and go on with his har- 
angue. After awhile he wore himself out, and, 
throwing himself on a pile of cloaks that lay on the 
floor, he closed his eyes, and I thought, ‘‘ Why, the 
man has talked himself to death,’’and I should 
have sprinkled water in his face if I had known 
where to get any. As it was,I sat on a high stool 
and looked pityingly on him. Presently he revived, 


jumped to his feet, and said: 

“No, madam, I can not let you have that cloak 
for a penny less than the price marked. It is mark- 
ed down seven dollars and a half now.” 

I told him I was too tired to buy any thing; that I 
would feel rested in the morning, and come back. 
Then he tried to scare me by telling me that that 
cloak would not be therein the morning. I started 
to go up to the other counter, where Mrs. Harrison 
wus, and he said he would take three dollars and a 
half less than he had offered it to me before. I 
could not believe. my ears. I thought I had not 
heard aright, and I asked him to say it over. Then 
I said, ** Why, you told me only a minute ago that 
you could not fall a penny.”’ 

‘** Well,” said he, “I’ve changed my mind.”’ 

Now, in Vermont, where I do most of my shop- 
ping, they never fall more than fifty cents or a dol- 
lar on any garment. They would not if I stayed all 
day, and walked out and in the store a dozen times. 
But that was such a big fall that he would not do 
any better; and after walking around in the store, 
and pricing other things awhile, I took it. Then we 
went to Mrs. Harrison’s house, and I dropped down 
on the lounge and lay there till bedtime, and Mrs. 
H. and her husband sat by me and talked me dizzy- 
headed. The next day we went the rounds again. 
We went to a fur-store to look at robes, and the 
proprietor was almost a friend of mine—that is, he 
knew a great many people that 1 know, and asked 
me about them. When he showed me robes I said 
I thought them too small for two big people to 
wrap upin. Hesaid: 

**No, they are just the regulation size—plenty 
big enough for me and my wife. I'll show you;”’ 
and he brought a chair and seated himself close to 
Mrs. Harrison. “Mrs. Harrison is a large woman, 
and Iam a large man, and here we sit just as we 
would in a buggy, and you see the robe is plenty 
large enough.” Mrs. Harrison began pulling, and 
said, ‘It doesn’t reach over to my side very well.” 
Then he gave her more of it, but that left him so 
that the wind could blow in. I asked him how 
much the price would be if I wanted it, and he 
said that I reminded him of a man who used to 
come to him when he kept a hat-store. The man 
would price the hats and try them on; and when 
he found one to suit him he would say, ‘* How 
much will this hat be if I wantit?’’ and the hatter 
would repeat the price given before; then the man 
would say, “ Well, how much will you take in cash 
for it?” 
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Then we went to a store where they sell overcoats 
and trunks; and when they were packing my pur- 
chases into a new trunk the proprietor came 
around and asked me if I had alittle boy at home. 
| said, * Yes. [ have the prettiest little boy at home 
that you ever saw.” 

“Oh! yaw,” he said, “I tink dot is so, and he 
smote his heart with his hand. “I got shust dot 
same kind of leedle poys to my house. Shust de 
prettiest leedle poys vhat anypoddy ever saw;” 
and he put bis hands on his fat sides and laughed 
aloud. Then he gave me a lot of advertising cards 
for my boy. MAHBALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, III. 

Continued Dec. 15th. 

We are ae glad, Mrs. Chaddock, that 
the time finally arrived when you made a 
visit to our good friend Mrs. Harrison. You 
have not told us very much about our Peoria 
friend yet, but no doubt you will do so in 
the next. Your experience in shopping is 
not so very uncommon, for a good many 
others have had a similar experience, not in 
trying on 44 cloaks, but in trading with 
clerks. As a general rule, however, they 


are extremely courteous and attentive; in 
fact, it is their business to be so. 
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FUNCTIONS OF SALIVA. 


AND WHAT ARE ITS EFFECTS UPON THE STARCH 
OF OUR FOOD. 


EITHER Prof. Cook nor myself am likely to 
be charged with writing too hastily when the 
reader is reminded that the correspondence 
on the functions of saliva, comprising two 
letters on each side, has extended considera- 

bly over two years. On page 564 of GLEANINGS for 
1886, in a review of Bees and Bee-Keeping, Prof. 
Cook says the author’s statement—that “ our saliva 
changes starch into sugar—is a strange error.” A 
month later, page 643, I tried to show that, if the 
food be thoroughly impenetrated with saliva, a con- 
siderable quantity of soluble sugar is formed be- 
fore it is swallowed. In March, 1887, page 179, the 
professor replies, and there I intended to let the 
matter drop. In GLEANINGS, page 388 of the pres- 
ent year, Mr. Stachelhausen says, ‘‘ The saliva is 
very important in digestion.’”’ The professor ap- 
pears to have become sensitive on this point, for, 
in his running comments, he immediately replies, 
“We secrete saliva almost wholly to moisten our 
food.” 

Prof. Cook is sometimes hardly as careful as he 
should be when presenting the views of other writ- 
ers. For instance, in his review of Bees and Bee- 
Keeping he represents the author as saying, ‘Our 
saliva is wholly a digestive liquid.””, What Cheshire 
does say is, that its “ principal office is to chemically 
change some part of our food, and notably starch, 
etc.”—a very different statement. Again, on page 
179, GLEANINGS, 1887, he says: ‘Most English au- 
thors, and Foster with the rest, argue that the saliva 
may doa part of this work ’’ (changing starch into 
sugar). Now, what Foster says is this: *‘ Its char- 
atteristic property is that of changing starch into 
sugar,” no arguing that “it may do" in this state- 
ment, nor is there any in the statements of at least 
some of the other English authors, as will be seen 
before Ihave done. With them the question is no 





longer debatable; and whena conclusion has been 
reached, argument is at an end. 

If Prof. Cook’s views in regard to the action-of 
saliva are not yet fully in accord with those of the 
best authorities, they have been changing in that 
direction... Before this discussion began he held 
that it was a strange error to say that our saliva 
changes starch into sugar. A year ago last March 
he had progressed so far as to say, “ That saliva 
will change hydrated or cooked starch into sugar, 
no one doubts "—a very creditable change of opin- 
ion indeed; but he immediately adds, ** That it does 
so toany extent, I have not the least idea.’”” And 
he says, further, ‘Surely there was little time for 
change in the mouth.” This is the point now in 
dispute, and | propose to show that the starch of 
our food is changed by the saliva to a considerable 
extent, and that quitea portion of the change takes 
place in the mouth. 

Prof. Arthur Gamgee, M D., F. R.S8., of Owens 
College, Manchester, England, says, “This change 
(conversion of starch into sugar by our saliva) is 
very rapidly effected. It begins instantly if the 
starch is already boiled, so that, unless the food is 
bolted, a considerable quantity of soluble dextrine 
and sugar is formed before the bolus is swallowed. 
The presence of food in the stomach is a greater 
stimulus to the gastric tlow than its presence in the 
mouth. The juice is more rapidly secreted, but 
still is comparatively poor in pepsin, and still more 
so in free acid; but after atime, as more food is 
added, and as the first-coming food begins to be ab- 
sorbed, the proportion of pepsin is increased. The 
amylolitic action of the swallowed saliva is gradu- 
ally checked, and the still unchanged starch re- 
mains unchanged so long as it remains in the stom- 
ach (Encye. Brit., 9th Ed., Art. “* Nutrition’’). 

J. Milner Fothergill, M. D., of London, England, 
says, “Starch is digested by the salivary diastase 
while the food is being chewed in the stomach be- 
fore and until its contents are acid” (Indigestion 
and Biliousness, Wm. Wood & Co., New York, page 
55). “In man, starch is largely digested by the sali- 
vary diastase ’’ (ibid., page 41). “ As rapidly as the 
starch is liquefied into soluble sugar it passes 
through the walls of the stomach, and so does not 
interfere with the digestion of the albuminoids go- 
ing on therein ”’ (ibid, page 12). ‘‘ When the diges- 
tion is proceeding comfortably and normally, a con- 
siderable interval elapses before the acidity of the 
stomach becomes considerable, and during the in- 
terval the salivary diastase continues active, and 
has time to accomplish a good deal of work” 
(Wm. Wood, M. D., F. R. S., author of Lectures on 
Digestive Ferments, quoted in Indigestion and Bil- 
iousness, page 13). 

The action of saliva on starch is held to be so im- 
portant, asa part of the digestive act, that physi- 
cians condemn starchy food for infants, for the rea- 
son that the ferment of their saliva is not active till 
teething begins. Prof. L. Duncan Bulkley, M. D., 
of New York, says, ‘** Many infants receive, in ad- 
dition to the parent’s milk, or perhaps in place of 
it, diet which is entirely erroneous. A number of 
infants suffering from imperfect nutrition are 
found to be taking large quantities of starchy food, 
such as coru starch, bran, etc., and in many in- 
stances far too much sugar is given with the food 
(Paper on Failure of Nutrition in Children, published 
in appendix to Indigestion and Biliousness, page 313). 
In this he agreeg with Dr. J. Milner Fothergil], who 
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says, ** While children are suckling there is little 
natural diastase found, and it is not till the 6th or 
jth month that it is found in sufficient quantities to 
be operative.” In regard to this matter, Dr. Rob- 
erts remarks, “ Until this period (6th or 7th month) 
it is therefore not advisable to administer farina- 
ceous food to children ” (Indigestion and Biliow ness, 
page 56). 

Regarding this discussion, the editor of GLEAN- 
INGS says in a foot-note, *“*‘ Unless some special rea- 
son shall make it very important to know the exact 
truth, I can not see why it matters very much after 
all who is right and who is wrong.’ The reason 
why it is important is just this: If Prof. Cook is 
correct, then food which requires little or no masti- 
cation or lubrication, as porridge and milk, tapioca, 
sago, arrowroot, and cornstarch, for example, may 
just as well be bolted at once without any mixing 
with the saliva whatever; but if heis mistaken, and 
I think I have made it evident that he is, then. 
whether the food containing the starch requires 
mastication or lubricat.son or not, ample time 
should be taken to thoroughly mix and impene- 
trate the mass with saliva before it is swallowed. 
The advantages gained are, that the digested starch 
in the form of soluble sugar is absorbed at once 
into the blood, leaving the proteid portions of the 
food more fully exposed to the action of the gastric 
juice, and thereby securing their more rapid di- 
gestion, and there is less work tor the pancreatic 
juice by which the remaining portions of the starch 
are more effectually digested; the proteids are 
more readily changed into peptones, and the fats 
more readily emulsified. 

Two of the most common causes of indigestion 
are bad teeth and too much haste in eating. Dr. 
Fothergill says, ‘** Bad teeth lead to indigestion in 
two ways. 1. They interfere with the proper ad- 
mixture of the saliva with the starchy matters of 
the food by which the amylolitic action of the sali- 
vary diastase is lost or thrown away; and, 2, by im- 
perfect mastication, the food is not prepared for 
the further disintegrating action of the stomach; 
and so, great and abnormal movements of that vis- 
cus are required in order to carry on the disintegra- 
tion of the unchewed and imperfectly chewed 
food’ (Indigestion and Biliousness, page 23). Too 
much haste in eating is followed by similar results. 
Upon the norma! operation of the process of diges- 
tion depends to a great extent the comfort and 
happiness in life of every reader of GLEANINGS. 
This is the “ special reason’’ why the teachings in 
its pages on this subject should be in accord with 
the exact truth. S. CORNELL. 

Lindsay, Ont., Nov. 19, 1888. 


Friend C., we are afraid you do not quite 
understand our good friend Professor Cook. 
As we see it, with the possible exception of 
the first quotation to which you allude, his 
statements of the opinions of the authorities 
which he cites do not differ so very materi- 
ally from your quoted statements. Friend 
(' evidently gave the —. of his authori- 
ty in his own words. It is possible that his 
own rendering did not give the exact shades 
of the original statements. As we do not 
pretend to * be up” on these things we will 
not attempt to say whether you are right or 
wrong. We suspect, if the truth were 
known, jou both pretty nearly agree. 
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PLEURISY PLANT NOT A YLELDER OF HONEY IN 
ALL LOCALITIES ; OTHER PLANTS. 
EVERAL items in GLEANINGS from time to 
time seem to me to call for a caution against 

“hasty generalization.”” We have had high 

praise of pleurisy plant, Asclepias tuberosa, 

as a source of honey. It grows here in suf- 
ficient quantity to show if the bees held it in special 
esteem. They so rarely touch it that I suspected 
my pleurisy plant might not be the same as the one 
praised by your contributors. To make sure, I 
purchased a root last spring from a reputable flo- 
rist. Itis the same, and of no value here. 

In a recent number, ironweed is praised as a 
source of honey. In some parts of this county, 
pastures are fairly infested with it. I have often 
passed through them when it was in full bloom, 
and the flowers were absolutely untouched by the 
bees. This is not meant as a contradiction to any- 
body, but only as a notice to beware of unexpect- 
ed variations. 

As to stings, those of bees and the common pa- 
per-wasp vary much in the pain they cause, ac- 
cording to the part affected, and other circum- 
stances. My experience is, that the hornet, Vespa 
maculata, uses its “‘ business end’’ with less prov- 
ocation and more effect than either bees or com- 
mon wasps. DAVID STRANG, 

Lincoln, Tenn., Nov. 6, 1888. 


In considering this matter it is well to bear 
in mind that in certain seasons and in cer- 
tain localities a honey-plant will fail to yield 
nectar, while in other seasons and in other 
localities the same plant will yield very 
largely; therefore, what does remarkably 
well for others may not necessarily do as 
well for us. Some of our contributors may 
have been guilty of ‘‘ hasty generalization ” 
in the way you indicate, but when we come 
to take into consideration the facts we have 
mentioned, perhaps their ‘* generalization ”’ 
will not appear so ‘‘ hasty” after all. 








ARTIFICIAL EGGS; ARTIFICIAL HONEY, AND WHAT 
NEXT? 

I fear your vcard in regard to false statements in 
the honey business will not prove effectual in all 
cases, as I meta manafew days ago who claimed 
he had talked with a man a few days previously 
who had eaten manufactured or artificial eggs in 
Chicago, and they could not be told from the genu- 
ine egg, except when attempting to beat the yolk 
and white together for pastries, as they would not 
mix. He also stated that the man had eaten artifi- 
cial comb honey. After talking with him for some 
time I left him, in some doubt. S. WHAN. 

Raymilton, Pa. 

We had thought the story about manufac- 
tured eggs was too big for anybody to be- 
lieve; and yet there seem to be some old 
fogies and ee who still persist in re- 
peating it. Before us lies a clipping en- 
titled, *‘ What next?” It was taken from 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch. This clipping goes 
on to tell,in very plausibie language, how 
eggs are manufactured, and how the same 
can not be detected from the genuine. It is 
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simply a rehash of the same old story. Why 
do not these chaps get up something new? 
Manufactured live chickens or artificial 
strawberries would make good material for 
another yarn. This we hay has been cop- 
ied in other papers, and will continue to be 
copied, probably, as long as anybody can be 
made to believe it. If such stories must be 
repeated, we sincerely hope that these 
‘‘ wily” reporters will take in the whole 
fruit realm, and go so far that even the old 
fogies will shake their heads in doubt. 
CONVENTIONS VERSUS BEE-JOURNALS. 

On page 747 of the American Bee Journal 
speeee an article from the pen of R. F. 
Holterman, the secretary-elect of the N. A. 
B. K. A.. on the subject of the ‘‘new laws 
of the Bee-keepers’ International Associa- 
tion.” From this article we extract the 
following paragraph : 

Some may say, ‘“* Have we not papers published in 
the interests of bee-keepers, and we can have an 
interchange of all valuable ideas?’’ Let me say 
that that is impossible. He who thinks that he may 
remain at home, and read the report of a conven- 
tion, and profit equally with the one who has at- 
tended, is greatly mistaken. Reports are not ver- 
batim. Every reporter—it may even be uncon- 
sciously—gives prominence to what he thinks is of 
importance, and what he may consider correct, 
however mistaken he may be. You have then, toa 
great extent, to think as he does, and to see as he 
sees. Even were you to read a report verbatim, 
you would not share equally in advantage, for the 
very tones used in expression alter the meaning of 
the words. 

From the nature of things it is much easi- 
er for a reporter to remember and jot down 
those things which favor his own beliefs 
rather than those things which seem more 
or less opposed to them. Necessarily, then, 
the report savors somewhat of the opinions 
of the reporter, as Bro. Holterman says. Bee- 
journals fill a place that conventions can not 
fill; and it is equally true that conventions 
fill a place that bee-journals can not fill. If 
you want to have a real “ time, and 
gather together a lot of useful information, 
attend a good code | bee-convention. The 
information then furnished by the bee- 
journals will have an added interest, and 
you can read much more understandingly. 


ADVANTAGES OF SMALL APIARIES. 

This season has put an additional impetus to my 
impressions that it is well to have the bees in small 
apiaries of 20 to 30 colonies, one to two miles apart, 
where practical, unless the location is well stocked. 
My home apiary of 60 to 70 colonies this year gave 
no surplus, and were considerably short of sufficient 
winter stores; while a small out-apiary of 12 colo- 
nies gave almost enough surplus to supply the de- 
ficiency of those at home; and, besides, they are in 
better condition for winter, and did not need as 
much attention. In a good honey season, this ar- 
rangement may be considerably more troublesome; 
but the feature of being almost sure that they will 
be in good condition for winter, without feeding, 
even if the season is poor, will offset considerably 
more trouble in a good season, while, if things are 
properly arranged, this additional trouble can un- 
doubtedly be reduced to a minimum, especially if 
the bees are run principally for extracted honey; 
in which case, if Simplicity hives are used, and 
tiered up with sufficient empty combs, at the be- 








ginning of the season, little attention need be giv- 
en nor apprehensions of swarming entertained un- 
til, when the season is ended and the honey is sure 
to be well ripened, it can be extracted. 

CHRISTIAN WECKESSER. 

Marshallville, O., Nov. 20, 1888. 

In moderate seasons the advantage of the 
small apiaty is apparent, but it seems to us 
when the season is a fairly good one, possi- 
bly even better than the average, that you 
will find small out-apiaries of 20 to 30 colo- 
nies would do little if any better proportion- 
ately, than an out-apiary of from 60 to 70 
colonies. Of course,the difference in sea- 
sons and localities will make considerable 
difference as to what is the best number of 
colonies for an out-apiary. 


MUD-WASPS. 

The large fine blue wasp, with yellow-banded ab- 
domen, sent by Mr. Hailes, Texas, is new to my col- 
lection and to me. Hence my deep regret that it is 
so badly broken. Most insects sent me this sum- 
mer have been wrapped in cotton, and placed in a 
strong tin or wooden box, and so have come to me 
in admirable shape. ‘This is one of the mud-wasps, 
and is fully two inches long. All of these wasps 
have a very powerful sting. They never use this 
organ on people unless molested, but will so poison 
other insects as to paralyze them. Thus they are 
able to stock their cells with specimens as large as 
the tarantula. Such paralyzed insects or spiders 
serve to nourish the larval wasps. These wasps 
kill and eat many injurious insects, and so are our 
friends. In Europe such large wasps are condemn- 
ed as destroyers of bees. If any bee-keeper in our 
Southern States discovers wasps killing bees, | 
should much like to receive such wasps. I am glad 
to receive all insects, but please wrap them in cot- 
ton so they will not break. A, J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


CRYSTALLIZED HONEY-DEW. 
On page 198, March 15, Mrs. Chaddock says the 
honey-dew in Eastern Turkey is gathered from oak- 
trees. In Oregon it accumulates on fir-trees, and 
some on the fern, principally on the outer ends of 
the branches, and generally on one side of the trees, 
and from the top of the tree to the bottom. In 
places there are acres of it, and perhaps surround- 
ing it there is none. Thisis what we call crystallized 
honey-dew, and it somewhat resembles icicles at the 
bottom of the tree, and at the top of the tree it 
looks like white sugar frosting. I can not say 
whether it comes every year or not. 
Silverton, Or., March 31, 1888. E.S8. REMINGTON. 


RIBWORT PLANTAIN. 
J.S. Perry asks, on page 534, for something in re- 
gard to ribwort, a species of plantain, as a honey- 
plant. This isthe narrow-leaved, or English plan- 
tain. It is quite common here among clover. The 
bees work on it from July till frost comes. ‘They 
get honey and pollen in all kinds of weather. The 
honey is a little inclined to be dark and strong, 
something like buckwheat. We cut clover two and 
three times in a season. ‘The plantain will be up in 
from 7 to 10 days after cutting. The heads com- 
mence to bloom at the bottom, and continue as it 
grows up. Asa weed, ijs staying quality is excel- 
lent. G. W, CovER, 
Downieville, Cal., Oct. 30, 1888, 
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KEDUCING THE SIZE OF THE SECTIONS 80 THAT 
FOUR OF THEM WILL JUST GO INSIDE OF 
A STANDARD 4% SECTION. 

In regard to small sections, why not make one- 
piece sections small enough so that four of them 
will just fill a standard section ? 

Groesbeck, O., Nov. 12, 1888. WALTERS. POUDER. 


The thing can be done; but the greatest 
objection that occurs to us is the amount of 
wood that encircles the honey, to the actual 
amount of honey. Even with one-pound 
sections, consumers have sometimes com- 
plained that they have been obliged to buy 
four sticks of wood that were of no use to 
them. Consumers would have three or four 
times as good reason to complain if we should 
make sections the ordinary thickness of 
wood, and one-fourth of the size of the one- 
pound sections. If we make small sections, 
it is highly essential that the amountof wood 
be reduced eee Friend Harmer 
has carried out the proportion very nicely. 
But the difficulty with the most of us is in 
preparing and getting the sections ready for 
the bees. 





NESTUCCA, OREGON, AND THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THE PLACE FOR BEES. 

We have an excellent bee-country here, within a 
few hundred yards of the Pacific Ocean. The bees 
make a large amount of honey, and the honey is of 
the best quality. We are not very well stocked up 
yet. Our best bee-keepers have scarcely a hundred 
stands. I have reference to our country here 
along the coast only, and not to the Willamette 
Valley or any other portions of Oregon. The 
scarcity of bees is owing to the fact that the 
country has been but recently settled. But we 
have much better facilities now for obtaining bee- 
keepers’ supplies than ever before; and the proba- 
bilities are that bee-keeping will be one of the 
leading industries of this country. 

We have a thriving little town here—Woods— 
near the ocean. It isa pleasant place to live—not 
too cool in winter nor too hot in summer. It is 
pleasant all the year round. We do not put our 
bees in the cellar during the winter. They winter 
all right on their summer stands. We use the 
Simplicity hives. We like GLEANINGS, and hope to 
see its circulation largely increased here. 

Nestucca, Oregon. R. T. WEATHERBY. 

A PATENT-RIGHT SWINDLER, AND HOW HE OPERAT- 
ED WITH HIVES. 

I believe, friend Root, that I will tell you how I 
came to start in bee culture, and then you will get 
my opinion of the patent-right business. I knew 
nothing of the honey-bees, except that they would 
sting, and that I was afraid of them. About the 
time I was 21, a man, if man he was, by the name of 
W. H. McDaniel, from the northern part of Indiana, 
came to Kokomo, the county-seat of Howard Coun- 
ty, with the Diehl bee-hive and patent-right. There 
was where I got my first lesson, and it came with 
such a blow that I haven't learned very fast since 
how to manage my apiary. But, mark you, | know 
better how to manage a patent-right man. This 
McDaniel claimed that a man could make more 
money by handling his farm-right than he possibly 
could on a big farm. He was well posted on bee- 
matters, and took in lots of the bee-men, and | was 





one of his victims to the amount of $180, for which 
I got nothing in return. 1 would say to your read- 
ers as I say to my neighbors, let the patent hive 
alone. Iam using the L. hive, and I think it is the 
best one there is. Cc. P. KYZAR. 

Ridgeway, Ind., June 12, 1888. 

BEES ROBBING BY MOONLIGHT. 

Did you ever have bees go to robbing by mvoon- 
light? My son who lives with me (I am an old wo- 
man and a widow) had a strong colony of black bees 
in an old-fashioned box hive, within ten feet of my 
bees; and one warm night in September, when the 
moon was about full, I took out my feeder as usual 
and placed it at the entrance. In a few minutes I 
heard the robbing noise, and went out and found 
them on such a rampage that I wassure my poor col- 
ony of Italians would soon be “done for;”’ but by sit- 
ting up all night, or nearly so, and following the A BC 
and Doolittle’s advice, I stopped the robbing, or, 
rather, fighting, but at the expense of some bad 
stings. LUCINDA A. ZIiMs. 

Philippi, W. Va., Oct. 31, 1888. 


We do not remember of ever having had 
a case of robbing by moonlight, but our bees 
did once gather some nectar from the spider 
plant by moonlight, some years ago, when 
we had a patch of it. We should like to 
know if = one else has had similar expe- 
rience of robbing. 





FEEDING BEES FROM A COMB INSTEAD OF USING A 
FEEDER. 

I have looked over the list of feeders mentioned in 
Question 84, and have tried some of them. The one 
that suits me best is a good frame with brood 
comb, filled on one side with honey or syrup. 
After rolling back the burlap, this is to be placed 
flatwise on the top of the brood-frames in such a 
position that the bees can come up and take the 
honey from the top of it. D. NOBLE. 

Clintonville, Wis., Nov. 2, 1888. 


The pen will work. We have frequeut- 
ly supplied needy colonies thus early in the 
spring, where we did not wish to disturb 
the brood-nest; but since the advent of the 
Miller feeder, we shall use it instead, as it 
is well adapted for cold-weather feeding. 
The greatest objection to feeding wit 
combs as you describe, is, that the bees 
gnaw into and disfigure that side of the 
comb next to the brood-nest. 


WILL IT PAY TO SET OUT SPIDER-PLANTS 
LARGELY ? 

Ihave asmall piece of orchard. Would it pay to 
plow it up, and plant spider-plant? Where can | 
get the seed? My bees have not made two pounds 
of honey this season. Shall I be obliged to feed 
them all winter? I have adopted the pepper-box 
style, but it seems to run out. I am afraid it 
wastes the feed. I have some cakes of maple su- 
gar. How willit do to put those on to the hives? 

Lynn, Mass., Nov. 12, 1888. L. C. NORWOOD. 


No, sir! don’t plow up your orchard for the 
sake of setting out spider-plants. They yield 
comparatively large amounts of nectar to 
the blossom, but it will not pay you to set it 
out largely for the sake of the honey ee et 
from it. You will see by the A BC of 


Culture that we do not recommend settin 
out any honey-plants except those that wi 
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pay in seed aside from the honey they fur- 
nish. Instead of feeding a little bit at a 
time, you had better feed a large amount at 


once, as directed recently in GLEANINGS. | 
It is pretty late now to do very much with | 


them in your locality, so perhaps the cakes 
of sugar are as good as any thing you can 
give them now. We have experienced the 
same difficulty you mention with the pep- 
per-box feeder. 


SECURING A SWARM FROM A LOFTY HEIGHT AT 
NIGHT. 

When I was quite a youth I was very anxious to 
own bees, but my father could not go near them; 
and, being in bad health, he would not trouble him- 
self to procure me a colony. On the 5th day of 
May, 1888, a very large swarm came and settled in 
the top of a tall elm-tree near my residence (in the 
city). They were viewed by thousands, curious to 
see. I waited until 10 Pp. M. to take them, as the 
streets were crowded with vehicles and people. I 
procured a long ladder, saw, sprinkling-brush, sheet, 
ete., and soon had them in my yard in an old-time 
box hive. They proved to be No. 1 Italians, and 
are doing finely. H. C. MOSELY. 

Charleston, 8. C., June 7, 1888. 


THE LATEST BEE SENSATION. 


The above is the caption of an article in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Record, page 209. We too 
in this country have seen this same bit of 
bee sensation. Although we have no facts 
upon which to base an opinion, the whole 
thing seemed like a pretty big story. Un- 
like many other yarns that have been told in 
regard to our pursuit, it seems to be harm- 
less. W. B. Carr, one of the editors of the 
Record, has avery happy way of commenting 
on it. We therefore copy both his com- 
ments and the clipping to which he refers, 
entire. 

The following is one of the latest “ bits’? with 
which the press are pleased to enlighten the British 
public regarding bees and bee-keeping :— 

A singular flying-match is reported from Hamm, 
where the owner of a well-known establishment of 
homing pigeons, who at the same time is largely in- 
terested in agriculture, offered to bet that on a fine 
day 12 of his bees would beat a like number of car- 
rier pigeons in making the distance (one hour) 
between Hamm and the town of Rhynern. The bet 
was taken, and bravely won by the busy little bees. 
I'welve pigeons and twelve bees (four drones and 
eight working bees) were taken to Rhynern, and 
simultaneously set free—a white drone arriving 
home four seconds in advance of the first pigeon; 
the remaining three drones and the second pigeon 
arrived together; and the eight working bees pre- 
ceded the ten pigeons by a length. 

The paragraph has appeared in dozens of our daily 
papers, and has been cut out and forwarded to us by 
several readers of the Record, one of whom asks, ‘Is 
it worthy of credence?’’ Surely ourcorrespondents 
have ignored facts known to all bee-keepers, or 
they would at once set the whole paragraph down 
as the veriest rubbish. Fancy, taking bees one 
hour’s distance (say 5 miles) to race home against 
pigeons! and the match being very appropriately 
won by a “white drone”! Then the cream of joke, 
8o far as testing the gullibility of readers, is reach- 
ed when we are told that ‘the eight working 
bees preceded the ten pigeons by alength.” Whata 
pity the veracious scribe did not add, ‘The above 
race clearly proves the immense superiority of 
white drones over the ordinary kind, and we would 





therefore strongly advise ail bee-keepers to go in 
for piebald bees”! 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


FROM 20 TO 27, AND 2055 LBS. OF HONEY. 
COMMENCED this season with just 20 colonies, 
mostly blacks. I had only 7 hatural swarms, 
and built up 2 nuclei that I had raising queens, 
and they are now all strong colonies, and have 
plenty of stores for winter, so I have to winter 
29. Honey taken from them, comb in 1-lb. sections, 
finished, 1269 sections; extracted honey, 786 Ibs.; 
total, 2055 Ibs. Wax, 26lbs. How will this do for a 
three-year greenhorn? I mean this was my third 
year with bees. Last fall I got a good fiow from 
Spanish needle and asters; this fall I got very lit- 
tle. IT have some blacks that have not swarmed in 
two years. I now have 11 colonies of Italians, 3 hy- 
brids, and 15 blacks. Total, 29. 


Riverton, Miss., Nov. 7, 1888. 

















R. J. MATHEWS. 


A GOOD KIND OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Since we have been taking GLEANINGs I got in- 
terested in the handling of bees. I sold my hy- 
brids, bought and traded for three stands of Italians 
in chaff hives. I now have 19 colonies in fine shape 
for winter, and have not fed one, I sold some also. 
Our bees took the red ribbon for this section this 
year. I say ours, as my wife takes as much interest 
in them asIdo. If 1 am away from home she hives 
them, and helps me at all times with them. We got 
800 Ibs. or more of fine comb honey; while other 
bees were clustered outside of their hive, idle, ours 
were storing fine honey. They worked strong on 
red clover. 

As regards the features of your bee-journal, we 
have received the most benefit by the general in- 
formation or experience of others, as to the man- 
agement of bees under different circumstances, 
and for the providing of surplus com) honey. Be- 
fore we began taking GLEANINGS we had two 
stands of hybrids; and about the only time we were 
around them was when they swarmed or we wanted 
honey. We knew nothing of their working. All 
was a mystery. M. F. STYER. 

Medway, O., Nov. 5, 1888. 


FROM 47 TO 105, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY ALL 
SOLD. 

I send my report for this season. It is encour- 
aging, after the total failure we had last year. I 
had 47 colonies in May; have now 105. My honey 
crop is 5000 lbs.—1000 comb and 4000 extracted. I 
sold every pound of comb honey for 20 cts. per |b., 
and the extracted for 12% and 1b, according to 
quantity. I also sold $250 worth of bees and queens 
in June, and gave 14 colonies to my neighbors who 
lost all their bees last winter. The honey is all 
sold. Yes, I feel ‘‘thankful to Him from whom all 
blessings flow.” k. B. LEAHY. 

Higginsville, Mo., Oct. 22, 1888. 


FROM A 2-FRAME NUCLEUS TO 2 COLONIES OF BEES 
AND 55 SECTIONS. 

I bought a 2-frame nucleus of Italians the 25th of 
May. I now have 2 good colonies of bees, and have 
taken off 55 1-lb. sections. They are well supplied 
with natural stores. Honey sells at 15 cts. per 1-lb. 
section. MILTON D. OWEN. 

Douglas, Mich., Oct. 20, 1888. 
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NOYES AND QUERIES. 
HOW TO GET THE BEES TO BUILD THE HONEY 
STRAIGAT, IN POUND SECTIONS. 
SHOULD like to learn the method you follow 
to make your bees build the honey straight in 
pound sections. JOHN MITCHELL. 
Roseburg, Mich., Apr. 6, 1888. 


[Use either full sheets of foundation or sepa- 
rators, or both. Separators with small starters will 
answer. | 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

My Japanese buckwheat, the 2 Ibs. I got from you 
last spring, raised me 86 Ibs., with the same treat- 
went that I gave the silverhull. It was on poor 
ground. It was the best buckwheat I ever raised. 

Alleman’s, Pa., Oct. 2, 1888. JAMES A. SPACHT. 


ONE HUNDRED FOLD OF JAPANESE BUCK WHEAT. 
I raised about 100 bushels of Japanese buck- 

wheat from one bushel sowing. The seed I got of 

J.C. Gallup, of this place, who got the seed from 

you the year before. F. ANDREWS. 
Smethport, Pa., Oct. 1, 1888. 


DEATH OCCASIONED BY A STING. 

The following was published in the Old Home- 
stead, October, 1888: 

Miss ELLA BAKER, an Englisliwoman, the author 
of several successful stories for young people, was 
stung under the eye by a bee, and applied some 
simple remedy. The swelling did not go down, and 
in ashort time she awoke from a sleep in a convul- 
sive fit, and died within a minute. 

Douglass, O., Oct. 11, 1888. FRED LININGER. 


LATE POLLEN-GATHERING 

Our bees are to-day having a tly, which may be 
the last of the season. One colony is carrying in 
pollen. Is not this unusual? Rost. H. SHIPMAN. 

Cannington, Ont., Nov. 5, 1888. 

| Rather late, friend S., for your locality, we should 
say. Are you sure they were not working on saw- 
dust or something of the sort 7] 

ONION BLIGHT. 

My neighbor has been applying 30 tons of clear 
stable manure, with top dressing of 4% ton complete 
fertilizer (costing $20.00) per acre on his onion 
ground, annually, and every year they blight and 
bring no onions to perfection. Can ground be 
made too rich for onions ? M. GARRAHAN. 

Kingston, Pa. 

{Asa rule, not. I have had no experience with 
blight.] alee eee 

BEE-VEILS NOT CHIN PROTECTING. 

The bees sting my chin through your bee-veils. 
It seems to me that bee-veils ought to be in the mar- 
ket, and sold by you, that protect better. 

McLane, Pa. A. W. HARRISON. 


{If you will wear a broad-brim hat, such as we 
recommend in our price list, you will have no trou- 
ble about the bees stinging your chin through the 
veil. This is one of the reasons why we prefer 
a broad-brim hat—it protects not only the neck and 
chin, but the tip end of the nose also. Any other 
provision for holding the veil away from the face 
we consider too much toggle. } 


FOOT-POWER VERSUS STEAM FOR HIVE-MAKING. 

Can a man of ordinary strength make bee-hives 
of Southern yellow pine, on the Barnes foot-power 
saw? JuLIUS GERARD. 

Brackett, Tex., Oct. 30, 1888. 

{Yes, you can make hives of yellow pine with a 
Barnes foot-power saw, but we warn you that it will 
be bard work. It is hard work, even with our white 
pine here in the North. As we state in our price 
list, if you have a good many hives to make you will 


| wish pretty severely that you had put in a little 

more money and purchased a little engine. You 
probably could make ali the hives you need for your 
own use, on a Barnes machine, but it would take 
great drops of sweat, we assure you. If your time 
evenings is not worth much, a tread-power would 
probably be a saving over steam. | 


QUR QUESTION- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 


All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “ For Our Question-Box.”’ 

















QUESTION 91.—At the same price, would you prefer 
hives made of knotty pine, or hives made of clear white- 
wood? It is said that whitewood will shrink more than 
pine, and consequently be not as desirable. 


C. C. MILLER. 
DADANT & SON. 
L. C. Roor. 

R. WILKIN. 


Knotty pine. 
Knotty soft pine. 
I should prefer the pine. 
We use redwood exclusively. 
Of pine, if the knots are sound. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
The knotty pine, if the knots are sound. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
I should prefer knotty pine to clear whitewood. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
Knotty pine, as | know nothing of whitewood. - 
P. H. ELWoop. 
Having had considerable experience with both, I 
should choose the knotty pine. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


Ishould prefer pine, but I should wish it reason- 
ably free from knots. Poor lumber is oot fit for 
hives. A. J. Cook. 


I don’t know any thing about whitewood, but I 
would not have hives of knotty pine—knots that 
generally get loose. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


Ishould prefer to have my hives made of clear 
lumber at any time, whether that be whitewood or 
pine. I prefer the latter. CHAS. F. MUTR. 


I have never used hives made of whitewood, but 
I know it is one of the worst kinds of lumber we 
have for shrinking and swelling. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
I have never used hives made of whitewood, but 
I do not want to use any thing that shrinks more 
than pine. Knots, if not loose, are but little injury. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
At a higher price I should prefer good pine; but 
if | were obliged to choose between knotty pine, 
well-dressed, and clear whitewood, I think I would 
choose the pine. GEO. GRIMM. 


Knots in pine lumber are no objection if they are 
sound and not loose. I would rather have it than 
the whitewood clear. I don’t use shaky lumber of 
any kind. E. FRANCE. 


I would take the hives of knotty pine, provided a 
careful workman made them. I should not want 
the awful botches which some workmen can make 
with knotty lumber. E. E. HAsty. 


I will take the whitewood if it is of the soft, yel- 
low, light variety. Have it thoroughly seasoned. 
It takes and holds paint much better than pine. 





If you are not going to paint your hives, use pine. 
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Small sound knots do no harm whatever. Both 
are good. Use either that you can get easiest. 
JAMES HEDDON. 

The answers to Question 91 are pretty 
much one-sided, with the possible exception 
of that of Mr. James Heddon; and if A. I 
Root were here, we are sure he would vote 
on the meets side. Itis true that white- 
wood (poplar, or tulip) has a very bad repu- 
tation for shrinkage, and this isa serious 
objection in hive-making. There is this to 
be said in its favor: It isa little harder than 
pine, and nicer and closer-fitting joints can 
be made with it. and, as Mr. Heddon says, 
it takes and holds paint better. We made 
some hives recently of whitewood, and we 
never had any thing go together nicer than 
they did. On the other hand, pine with 
sound knots is just as good for practical use 
for hive-making as clear pine. If the hives 
are to be made by hand, clear pine lumber 
can be worked up much more cheaply 
than the knotty pine; but when they are 
made by machinery the wood will work up 
without any trouble, knots or no Knots. 
We do not feel satisfied with this one-sided 
testimony. Let us have reports pro and 
con, from those who have used hives made 
of whitewood, say for a period of ten years 
or more. 


QUESTION 92.—What kind of paint is the best and 
most desirable? What color sticks the best? Should 
hives go unpainted—that is, will they last long enough 
without paint until the advancement in apiculture 
demands hives of new models? 


White is most desirable. Red mineral sticks the 
best. Decidedly, No! GEO. GRIMM. 


There is no better paint than best white lead and 
oil. Color to suit taste. L. C. Roor. 


I use white lead for paint, and would prefer to 
paint, even if they lasted no longer than those not 
painted, Dr. A. B. MASON. 


| use dark colors of various shades. I guess it 
pays to paint. The last part of this question is a 
“ poser.”’ H. RK. BOARDMAN. 


For the lower hive, white lead and oil. For the 
cap, a mineral paint. Paint your hives, if you do 
your house. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Hives should be painted. We use white lead for 
white; for the darker shades, metallic brown. Red 
ocher is good. i. FRANCE. 

I prefer white to any other color, whether it sticks 
best or not. I think hives should be painted, 
whether they would last long enough without it or 
not. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


Lead and oil. White isthe better color, as it re- 
sists the heat of the sun best. I think the saving of 
the hive by paint pays, to say nothing of the looks. 

R. WILKIN. 

Yes, indeed. Unpainted hives last long enough 
for the money they cost, a lifetime, if they are tak- 
en good care of. But painted white or a light stone 
color, improves their looks considerably. 

CHuaAS. F. MuTH. 

Iron-ore paint is the most durable of any I have 
tried, but I think some light-colored paint more de- 
Sirable. Some mixed paints are good; more are 
swindles. I should not expect hives to last long 
cnough without paint. P. H. Eu. woop, 





Probably good white lead. Really, I hardly know. 
If lhad only a few hives I should paint them for 
looks; but as a matter of dollars and cents, I doubt 
if it pays. C.C. MILER. 


I do not know any thing better than white lead 
and linseed oil, but am inclined to hear further evi- 
dence. My favorite way is to make the hives of 
unplaned lath, and bind them with cotton cloth 
instead of painting them. EK. KE. Hasty. 


Hives should be painted white. White lead and 
linseed oil make the best paint I have ever tried. 
The iron-oxide paints are said to stick best. | would 
paint hives unless I expected to change soon. Cov- 
ers, especially, should be painted, or they will crack 
and leak. JAMES A. GREEN. 


Pure white lead and raw linseed oi! for a priming- 
coat, und a very little turpentine added to the same 
for subsequent coats. To make it dry, a little pat- 
ent may be added, but it is not as good as without. 
I would invariably paint my hives at least every 
two years. PAUL L. VIALLON, 


I think zine and white lead. Color should be 
white, as that reflects the rays, and does not heat 
the bees like the dark absorbent colors. I do not 
think paint pays, if simple durability is considered; 
but when we consider looks, heat, and durability, 
painting does pay. A. J. CooK. 


We use Tascott’s enamel paint, of Chicago. All 
colors stick that are good. Pale green is a good 
color, so is white. Paint every thing—house, barn, 
and bee-hives, even if but for your own satisfac- 
tion. Heddon himself will not discard the old hives 
for new models when they are in use. 

DADANT & SON. 

The cheap mineral French yellow ocher and Eng- 
lish venetian red will outwear the higher-priced 
mixed and lead paints; but I prefer the lighter col- 
or, at least for that part of the hive which is to be 
the most exposed tothe sun. If pine would keep 
its bright straw color, and not turn dark, in locali- 
ties where it is cheap I wouldn't advise painting 
where that material is used; but in most places it 
pays to paint. JAMES HEDDON. 


I think it better, all things considered, to paint 
hives; and the paint I use is first a coat of lead and 
oil, mixed quite thin, and after that is dry I put on 
two more coats of the Averil! chemical paint, which 
makes the hardest finish, and wears the longest, of 
any paint that I know of. I prefer white to any 
colored paint for hives, for the reason that it keeps 
the hives cool enough in summer, so no shade- 
board is needed. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


On Question 92, the balance of testimony 
is in favor of lead, and of the color white. 
We have tried various kinds of paints— 
chemical, lead and zine—mixed, and what 
not? For a time we favored the Averill 
chemical ; not long since, the white lead 
and zine combined; and now we have gone 
back to the pure white lead as the best of 
any paint we know of.—Not very many of 
our respondents answer the latter por- 
tion of the question. It may be because 
they regarded it as too much of a “ poser,” 
as H. R. Boardman did. Yes, we knew it 
was a difficult question to answer; but if 
we knew the correct answer, it might make 
a difference in point of economy. C.C. Mil- 
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ler, Prof. Cook, and C. F. Muth, intimate 
that the hives might go unpainted; but 
even they advocate the use of a protection, 
for the sake of looks, even if for nothing 
more. It is no doubt true, that the darker 
shades last better. The chief objections 
against them, and a serious one too, is that 
they absorb more light, and consequently 
more heat. 


QUESTION, 93.—Is there any feasible plan of extract- 
ing honey in a small way (without mutilating the 
combs), say from three or four colonies, without going 
to the expense of purchasing an extractor? 


L. C. Roor. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
C. C. MILLER. 

P. H. ELWoopb. 
Caas. F. MuTHa. 

E. FRANCE. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I think not. 
I know of none. 
I doubt it much. 
I don’t know of any. 
Not that I know of. 
Borrow one, or make one. 
I don't know of any. 
Yes; borrow one, as my neighbors do. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
Not that I know of; but it will pay to owna 
cheap extractor for that many hives. 
0. O. POPPLETON. 
A proper-sized barrel, with a comb-basket ar- 
ranged inside, and without gearing, answers a very 
good purpose. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
I do not know of any way. Of course, there are 
cheap extractors made for a single comb. Our Eng- 
lish neighbors use them. R. WILKIN. 


Extractors are so cheap now that | would have 
one, even if I had only two colonies. There are no 
other ways that I know of. Pau L. VIALLON. 


I know of none. Mr. Hill, of Kendallville, In- 
diana, makes a very cheap extractor that would an- 
swer well. It is made of gas-pipe. A. J. COOK. 


Why not buy an extractor? The crop of one hive 
will pay for it in one season. It is a mistake to 
neglect buying 80 cheap a machine. You might as 
well try to cultivate your garden without a spade. 

DADANT & SON. 

Not that I know of. When you figure the cost of 
a cheap extractor, considering the interest, and 
wear and tear of the machine, you will see that it 
pays to have a honey-extractor, if you are going to 
raise honey in that form, even from no more than 
three or four colonies. JAS. HEDDON. 


ixtractors are so cheap now, that I should say it 
would be preferable to buy one, rather than spend 
the time necessary to fuss with something that 
would not do the work one-half as well. People 
frequently spend more time in trying to save ex- 
pense than would be needed to buy the thing re- 
quired, if only one-third price were paid them for 
the time consumed. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I suppose this chap wants to extract a little hon- 
ey for his own eating. Let him take a double- 
sized sheet of tin, and bend it slightly in the shape 
of an open book—prop it up properly aslant, with a 
bow] set under the gutter. Watch the bees closely; 
and whenever they get a run of honey, go for it im- 
mediately; if you let the honey get thick once, I 
shall have to give you up as an incurable case. In 
throwing out the honey, hold the frame over the 
tin, not horizontal, but somewhat edgewise; then 





with a quick jerk, which you will learn by practice, 
thin nectar can be got out quite easily. Last spring 
I took some apple-blossom honey so, rather than 
take the trouble to wash the extractor. By the 
way, apple-blossom honey in the nectar state is 
much better than it is when ripe, and basswood is 
fully as good. Of course,I do not advise keeping 
unripe nectar. E. E. Hasty. 


It can be done; but never having tried it, except 
experimentally, | can not say whether or not it 
would be profitable, even on so smal! a scale. 

There are numerous bee-keepers, no doubt, who 
do not feel justified in purchasing an extractor, and 
yet would be glad to extract a comb or two of hon- 
ey occasionally, without injuring said combs. 

When Question 98 came under my consideration, 
I had never tried such a thing, but I decided at 
once that it could be done. Dropping my pen, I 
walked out into the honey-house. Taking a comb 
of honey, I uncapped part of it, put it into the cen- 
ter of a comb-bucket, and wedged empty frames 
(not combs) on each side. There was my extractor. 
Going out of doors, so as to have “full sweep,” I 
grasped a handle in each hand, as low down as possi- 
ble, held the bucket out at arm’s length, and turned 
swiftly on my heels. Eureka! There was the honey 
on the side of the can. After one or two trials, 
though, I decided that making a spinning-top, or, 
more correctly, the spindle of an extractor, was 
more confusing than pleasant. I then took a light 
rope, tied one end to each handle of the comb-buck- 
et, and threw the middle over the limb of a tree, 
about ten feet from the ground—higher would 
have been better—and drew it up until there was 
room to crouch underneath. Bringing the rope 
around the ends of the comb bucket so as to keep it 
perpendicular, I began to swing it around in a cir- 
cle by the ropes below, taking care that the side of 
the bucket was kept outward. The result, while 
perhaps not equal to the work of a first-class ex- 
tractor, was at least satisfactory; and with practice, 
no doubt just as good resu)ts could be secured. 

This is not meant to be more than suggestive. Any 
one who is sufficiently in need of such an extractor 
can easily mark out the details. I will give youa 
hint or two more, though. Make a box of tin, or of 
wood well waxed, to hold one comb. Tack a piece 
of tinned wire cloth on each inside, leaving just 
room to slip the comb down between. Hang the 
box to the ropes by hooksor snaps, 80 as to be easily 
detached. There must be a rope at each end, in or- 
der to keep the outside tangent to the circle. 

With care you ought to be successful. If you are 
not, you will at least have the fun of trying, and 
that with less trouble than I had in my first at- 
tempt to make an extractor. JAMES A. GREEN. 


With one or two possible exceptions, the 
responses to seen 9s 93 agree that there is 
no feasible plan of extracting honey ina 
small way from three or four colonies, with- 
out purchasing a machine. It also seems to 
be pretty well agreed, that an extractor is 
an actual necessity in an apiary, be it 1 
er small. As Doolittle says, we often was 
more time and money in trying to get up an 
inferior home-made contrivance than a 
first-class moe made for the purpose 
would cost. Hasty’s and Green’s extempor- 
ized extractors are novel, but, after all, 
there isn’t very much fun nor money in’em. 
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OuR HoHES. 


OR, RATHER, NOTES ON MY WAY TO CAL- 
IFORNIA. 











He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth; he 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke.—Ps. 104 : 32. 
To my Sunday-school class : 

HOPE, dear boys, you are all in attend- 
ance. Well, ere many years you will 
all, I trust, be in business of some kind ; 
taking some part in trade, traffic, or 
commerce, or doing something useful in 

this busy world. One of the great problems 
in business is, how most effectively to adver- 
tise one’s business ; and in this great city of 
Cincinnati, thousands of dollars are expend- 
ed in various forms of advertising-signs. 
Electricity, plate glass, and gold-leaf, aston- 
ish and almost startle one with the magniti- 
cence and splendor with which - busi- 
ness houses attract the crowds. ell, lam 
going to tell you of a novel advertisement. 
If you were deaf, dumb, and blind, this ad- 
vertisement would catch your attention. 
We were on our way to the depot. I gota 
— of flowers through a show-window, 

ut concluded we couldn’t stop, until, in 
assing the door, which was left ajar, a per- 
‘ume came on the breeze that seemed so 
wondrous and ethereal that | monpee, spell- 
bound. I told Mr. Holmes that I must stop 
just one minute, and that minute will be 
long remembered. The room was filled with 
chrysanthemums, almost as tall as my head, 
and covered with such masses of bloom of 


all sizes, shapes, and shades of color that I 
stood entranced as I bent over one and then 
another. I discovered there were almost as 
many shades of variation in perfume as in 
color. There were little starlike flowers, 
and great white blossoms with Suocertg te 


potas like plumes from tropical birds. 
hought of the cherry-trees in bloom ifthe 
spring, and almost listened for the hum of 
bees, and then came across me the lines of 
the hymn— 

A sweet perfume upon the breeze 

Is borne from ever-vernal trees, 

And flowers that, never-fading. grow 

Where streams of life for ever flow. 

During that brief minute, the flowers 
spoke a sermon to me; and in response 
came the prayer, ‘“‘ Lord. help me, that my 
life may be pure and innocent, like these 
flowers. Wash me, and cleanse me from 
sin.”’ I do believe the influence of flowers 
is pe aia and I praise God that the 
whole worl has gone on a sort of craze, as 
it were, for these chrysanthemums. Blessed 
cre the pure in heart, for they shall see God. O 
boys ! let me tell you that it will pay you to 
resist evil, and live pure clean lives. 

To Huber.—Nov. 13. It is a nice, beauti- 
ful morning, pd re is happy. He has 
just been made . however, by the sight 
of the soldiers’ graves near Nashville, Tenn. 
There are over 100 acres of white grave- 
stones where our soldiers are buried. They 
are buried as close together as they can be 
laid, side by side. When papa was almost a 
boy, our ple had a great big war. The 
North and the South were not acquainted as 
they are now, and they didn’t understand 





each other. A good many people were bad 
and naughty, | fear, and thousands of our 
a men and boys were killed in the fight 

fore it could be stopped. If our boys all 
love God, and try to be good, there will nev- 
er be any more such wars. 

Hurrah ! here is a cotton-field. It looks 
like bits of very white wool stuck on small 
currant - bushes. The colored people are 

icking the cotton off the bushes. It looks 
unny to see the people su very black and 
the cotton so very white. The mammas and 
all the girls aud boys pick cotton. I don’t 
think the mammas have very mucl house- 
work to do, for the houses don’t have any 
windows, and there can’t anybody see if the 
floor ain’t clean. Of course, the good houses 
have windows; but where the negroes live 
they don’t. They don’t have any mud here, 
like our mud, for the ground in Tennessee is 
all red, like bricks pounded up. Where a 
bank is washed away, the red ground looks 
very funny. And here are wagon-loads of 
cotton. I wish the people would keep on 
picking. so I could see how they do it; but 
hey will stop to look at the cars (just as 
some of our boys and girls do at the factory), 
so I can’t see them do it. On good ground, 
like ours at home, the cotton-balls are large; 
but on poor land they are small, and some- 
times not worth picking. I haven’t seen 
anybody drawing manure on the ground at 
all; but I think it would pay. Almost eve- 
rybody rides horseback here. We just pass- 
ed a colored woman hard at work at her 
washtub, outdoors, smoking her pipe mean- 
while. 

Here they have little steam-engines to 
stomp the cotton into square bundles, so 
they can load it on the cars. 

Athens, Alu.—Great stacks of cotton-bales 
on the platforms, and a long procession of 
ams loaded with cotton — cotton every-, 
where. Much of the soil here is about as 
red as red paint would paint it. 

Decatur, Ala.—As the train stopped we 
were greeted with loud hurrahs, and I am 
told the reason is, that to-day is the first 
time the train has been allowed to stop for 
two months, on account of the yellow fever. 
The houses, stores, and shops, are still shut 
up; but as we had a frost last night, people 
are coming back. One man, just getting 
over the fever, came down the steps on 
crutches, and there was quite a hand-shaking 
among them. 

South of Birmingham we passed quite a 
little village of neatly whitewashed houses, 
but not « window in a single house in the 
whole village. They open one of the doors 
to get light and air. during the whole win- 
ter. This region is celebrated for its freedom 


trom consumption. My traveling companion 


suggests that this abundance of air is possi- 
bly one explanation of it. Reader, ponder 
and be wise. The wild mountainous re- 
gions of Alabama, through which we have 
just been passing, afford a harbor, and have 
for years past, to illicit distillers, and the 
State has long had trouble in suppressing 
them. Many lives have been lost in arrest- 
ing them and bringing them to justice. 

To Huber.—Good-morning! Here papa is, 
away down in Louisiana. On one side of 
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the track it is grass, clear out to the sky— 
no woods and no hills. On the other side it 
is water, clear Out to the sky ; and when the 
old sun came up he just popped his head 
right up out of the water, for he couldn’t 
get up any other way. Ilis face looked very 
bright and clear, as yours does when mam- 
ma Washes it clean; and he just ‘smiled ” 
on every thing, especially on a great big 
ship, with all its sails spread to catch the 
wind. This ship is on the grass side of the 
track ; but the grass has now passed by, and 
a great lake takes its place; for along here 
it is swamp and water, one and then the 
other. As the sun shines on the white can- 
vas, the ship looks like a great white bird or 
a thing of life. Now come trees covered 
with Spanish moss, which looks like great 
gauzy dish-cloths which somebody had flung 
on the trees dripping wet. People are gath- 
ering the moss, and drawing itoff in wagons. 

Palmettos begin here. They look like 

valm-leaf fans, with the fan split into strips 
ike corn-leaves. As we get further south 
they grow taller and taller. Here is a gar- 
den with orange-trees and bananas growin 
outdoors. The trees are quite full of hand- 
some oranges. At New Orleans we got our 
breakfast at the French market, in the open 
air, Nov. 14th. I had fried oysters, right off 
the shell, and more than I wanted, for ‘* two 
bits.” I did not know how much two bits 
was, and the Frenchman did not know what 
else to ask for, so a bystander explained that 
it was 25 cts. My companion got a nice 
large beefsteak for 20 cts. One can get one | 
thing very cheap at the French market. 
believe we found all kinds of garden stuff I 
ever saw or heard of, and a good many I 
never did hear of before. 

On the wharf'we saw miles of barrels of 
sugar and syrup, and acres of cotton. Great 
steamers and steamships were being loaded, 
while the railroads poured in their cargoes 
constantly. The people of New Orleans are 
very courteous and accommodating. Even 
the small boys will go out of their way to 
show us anywhere we may express a desire 
to go. At Jackson Square, near the depot, 
we saw beautiful flowers in bloom, and very 
handsome butterflies hovering over them. 
When you buy lemonade here they give you 
two straws to suck it through, so you won’t 
drink it too fast and make you sick. 

Last night it rained, but the old cars ran 
away from the rain: and when I looked out 
in the night I saw the stars and the Big 
Dipper, so I knew which way we were going. 
I will tell you, Huber, what to do: After 
you get this letter, the first time the stars 
come out, get mamma to show you the Big 
Dipper. and perhaps papa will be looking at 
it at the same time, and then it won’t seem 
as if he were so far away. See if it doesn’t 
look like this : 


North Star. * 


Big Dipper 


GENERAL NOTES. 

New Orleans is behind us, and I am off 
for my 2500-mile ride. For the first time, | 
see acres and acres of sugar-cane ; but there 
are a thousand or more acres of waste land 
and desolation where one acre is utilized for 
any thing. Rank wild grass and weeds stretch 
away clear off to the sky. At intervals ca- 
nals are dug, as straight as a line, that take 
away the surplus water, and deep enough to 
float good-sized boats, some with sails. Oc- 
casional groves of trees are decked out with 
moss in a most fantastic way. 1 will ex- 
plain to the children, that Spanish moss is 
an air-plant that has no roots, but feeds on 
the damp air of this wet and swampy re- 
gion. I suspect, however, it kills the trees 
where they are so densely covered and load- 
ed down. The climate and soil are grand 
for almost every thing, as is attested by the 
small gardens around some of the rude 
homes. Crowds of people are at work at the 
sugar-cane, but I can’t see how they do, be- 
cause they all stop as before, when the train 
passes. Here are carloads of the stripped 
cane. Sugar-plantations now multiply, and 
half a dozen different great chimneys are in 
sight, os forth volumes of smoke. 
Around each of these sugar-works is a vil- 
lage of whitewashed houses. The men who 
cut the cane have broad knives, not unlike a 
butcher’s cleaver ; and as the bright blades 
gleam in the hot sun they can be seen a 
mile away. I say Aot sun, for it-is not much 
cooler now than our harvest time at home. 
This spot (La Fourche, La.) looks like busi- 
ness, With its rice-fields and miles of sugar- 
cane; but now it is woods and swamp and 
Spanish moss again. 

Here is another spot that rejoices my 
heart, with its system and activity. No 
fences are known here, but permunent roads 
through the cane-fields, at regular intervals, 
enable four-horse teams to draw immense 
loads of cane to the sugar-mills. Would not 
some such roads on our large farms at home 
pay? The majority of the houses (the poor- 
er ones) are still without windows. A few 
seem to have tried the experiment, but the 
windows are now boarded up on the inside. 
If anybody wants light he must open a door, 
and this insures ventilation. The houses 
are also mostly set up on blocks, probably to 
avoid dampness and to insure ventilation 
also. The colored people are always out of 
doors, and this may be why they never have 
yellow fever or consumption. Many of the 
women, with their clean blue gingham dress- 
es, are quite nice-looking. Some of the col- 
ored laborers are not only neatly attired, but 
are models of strength and muscle. I watch- 
ed them on the dock at New Orleans, and 
the amount of labor they performed should 
be satisfactory. I talked with some of them 
'and found them courteous and gentlemanly. 
| Sugar-cane, if I am correctly informed, is 
| planted only once in three or four years, and 
-even then they do not plant the seed, but 
| throw stalks in the furrows, and plow them 
/ under ; these stalks start at every joint, and 
thus start a new field. No seed or grain is 
_raised from it at all. The furrows are plow- 
| ed out three or four feet apart. When a 
| sugar-mill is stopped, the whole village is 
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deserted, and that, with the plantation, goes | leaning out of the car window, with only my 
to weeds, ruin, and desolation. | thin silk traveling-cap on, enjoying the cool 
We are now at Franklin, La., 100 miles| of the evening, and hearing the crickets 
from New Orleans, and in a pretty thor- chirp whenever the car stops. 
oughly tilled country, with many nice build- orning, Nov. 15.—Well, the crickets were 
ings and beautiful homes. It is now4r.Mm., not all of thefun. In the night I dreamed | 
and the rays of the declining sun across the heard mosquitoes hum, and pretty soon | 
miles of sugar-cane are about as glorious as did not hear them bite, but felt it, and it 
the wheat-fields of Southern Ohio, which | was not a dream either. I always thought 
wrote about before. May (:od be praised that mosquitoes didn’t think me ‘* good to 
for this beautiful land of ours, with its great eat ;’’ but these ‘Texas rascals evidently con- 
capabilities. sidered your pa “tiptop.” The windows 
he lakes, rivers, and bayous of Louisi- were all down, and the curtains closed ; but 
ana are remarkably clear, clean, and mirror- they were ‘‘ thar” all the same. I grabbed 
like. I have not yet seen a bit of scum of and slapped, but they just went on; then | 
any kind on any piece of water. It is al- pulled the sheet over my head, but there 
ways clear and sparkling in the sunlight. I | was always one inside. but very soon the 
have now traveled over 100 miles in Louisi- old cars pulled us out of ‘* mosquite coun- 
ana, and have not seen a hill nor even arise try,’ and then I was happy. The sun rises 
of ground, that I remember ; but as we near | just at 7—half an hour later than at New 
New Iberia the ground begins to undulate,, Orleans. You see, Huber, the sun travels 
the fields are fenced, and the houses area thousand miles an hour; but the fastest 
more like ours. cars can’t quite make it in a whole day. I 
To Huber.—A little way back, papa saw a enjoy the race, however, even if we do * get 
great bird hovering so near a lot of little | left” so badly every day, and we make each 
boys that he felt almost frightened ; but the | day a little longer. 
— “ oy ae any thing for the bird GENERAL NOTES. 
pesos kind or vag ny ete big This morning I found the land almost as 
; . ? level as all day vesterday ; but now it begins 
somebody scared them, and they flopped to get rolli Fr the igh land 
their great wings and lazily flew off. Now, | ee — Rng gare anges cen 
what do you suppose they are? Why, they | see immense distances, for the air is won- 


psig : aged om | ar. ll the cattle along here 
are “ turkey buzzards °—great lazy awkward @@rfully clear. All ti 
birds that go around up to the houses like | — ws tay cs + buzzards are 
dogs, and they come right back when you |, 22¢rwood, Leas — hurkey  QUALATES are 
scare them, like a lot of flies. I just saw a_ roosting on the trees undisturbed, even 
little colored girl out in the lot; and as the neo) tong tom = p+ peer — rape 
i regs ge oe have seen them with o ad wings, ap- 
train went by she “ danced a jig” for the | ? Scat ue aia. 


' : F wpa, | parently nailed to old dea 
9 ag ns ody “rr oan reer La Nad | away up from the ground. If these are for 
a is just goin pie Tis know he Scarecrows they don’t seem to scare very 
popped ‘up out ofthe waier. Well he has Well, for the birds alight right near them. 
b Pp agp aaa. ; tuk | The variety of cactus which we call prickly 

rye her down here about // hours; but away | pear first appears here. After seeing a sin- 
prey dst, catia, he doesn't stay up quite | oie specimen, I looked some time in vain for 

To <e rane 7" We b : more ; but after a mile or two the fields 
cnand eciten OF ahaianitok caanied just | were full of them on upland and lowland. 
wilde revenge uninhabited mountainous | How strangely, special plants commence to 
vain This’ ut now we come out on a level | thrive as soon as the natural climatic influ- 
p ain. This plain, although miles across in ei- | ences are right for it! One might load up 


her way, is almost as clean and green as our | ¢, ; 
we Ay : : ons and tons of them here. Some of them 
lawns at home. It is fenced, and on it are | are a yard or more tall, and make a beauti- 


thousands of sheep, besides horses and cat- | fy) appear : : 

: ; : ppearance. I am told that they use 
tle, with their keepers. How lovely are the them for feeding stock, after scorching the 
evidences of the handwork of busy men! I | « prickles ” off. 
love mankind. As if to crown this piece of | 7» Fiuber.—Well papa got fooled that 
nature’s beauty, on one side of the plain a time. The birds i ms nailed up in the 
smooth round mountain (a little one) curves | trees at all. A man just told me that they 
eracetany + dng and this, too, has been got wet in the rain yesterday, and they have 
ae wb esse - green by the sheep. I'he | spread their great wings across the dead 
mountain stands solitary and alone; there | jimbs to dry, just as matma hangs her wet 
is no other undulation on the plain. Further | ejothes on the line to dry. I guess I had 
on there are more plains—huge pasture-lots, | better be careful how I ‘‘ explain things.”’ 
and more solitary mountains. It seems to. 
be a feature of this strange, queer region. | GENERAL NOTES. 

We crossed a river, and its dry bed is paved Acres of mesquite are seen here, which 
with beautiful white pebbles — no other col- | bee-men say gives considerable honey ; and 
or. Why, it is the prettiest sidewalk, for on its limbs is a parasite, the famed * mis- 
miles, that I ever saw. Even the clouds out | tletoe..”” The china-berry tree is also fre- 
here are queer and odd; but they are all | quent; and in dooryards, and the streets of 
beautiful. May God be praised for his infi- | towns, we see the beautiful umbrella china. 
nite love and kindness in giving me even | The tops are almost round, and the foliage 
this glimpse of it all. ‘This is near Uvalde, | is of a most beautiful glossy dark green. 
exas. | Afternoon, Nov. 15.—Pecan-trees full of 
To Huber.—It is now 7 o’clock, and I am | nuts are also seen along the track, As we 
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near San Antonio I get the tirst glimpse of 
the yucea, or Spanish bayonet. San Anto- 
nio is a very fine city in many respects, and 
the view that stretches off across the valleys 
on every side is wonderful. Most of the 
houses compare favorably with those in our 
Northern cities. The greater part of this 
whole country is covered with mesquite- 
trees, which at this season resemble old de- 
caying peach-trees. They stand for miles 
and miles just about as far apart as trees in 
an orchard, and the eye looks lon ingly for 
peach, apple, or cherry trees, which they all 
at times resemble; but, alas! there are no 
fruit-orchards of any kind here. In fact, I 
haven’tseen a nursery in the whole Southern 
States. Birds whose voices are new to me 
warble springlike melodies. Although they 
have had an abundance of rain here, most 
of the river-beds are dry — characteristic, I 
suppose, of this region, which begins to 
seem more and more desert-like. The val- 
leys here are immense. Imagine a great 
soup-plate, 25 miles across, and you have it. 


It is sundown again (Noy. 15), and we 
have had 11 hours of sunshine once more. 
What an 11 hours they have been! I 
thought I had seen level plains before, but 
—I can’t deseribe them. We have just 
passed one “cow pasture” that I do be- 
ieve took the train a plump hour to!make 
one side. I saw some strange animals in 
the distance that I thought I had never seen 
before. They looked like sheep, but they 
were miniature cows. When we got near 
they were real cows. Just think of the cows 
in a lot 30 miles across! I wonder what boy 
drives them up to be milked, and who does 
the milking. I hear the tinkling of the cow- 
bells now. The lot is surely fenced, for the 
cows and sheep have gnawed the grass down 
close in the fenced fields; but the wild land 
is all grown up. It is fun to see cows, 
horses, sheep—aye, and rabbets too—scamper 
away from near the track when the train 
dashes past. The rabbets often hide be- 
hind the prickly pears. This 30-mile pas- 
ture has also its one mountain, and it was 
visible from a fast-running train for at 
least an hour. Cattle and sheep paths 
traverse the pasture as far as I can see. 
When they wish a pasture to connect with 
one across the railroad they tunnel under 
the track. I am told one man sometimes 
owns these vast fields and the stock upon it. 
In this case he would be gorges call- 
ed a “ cattle king.”” Now, if it is these cat- 
tle kings that are to utilize these vast 
wastes of desolation, and hence give em- 
ployment to many, may God’s blessing rest 
upon them. 

How did those strange hills come? The 
next view segren to give a clew. It is a 
mountain with a flat top and precipitous 
sides. More of them, with a large area on 
top, suggest that the mountain-top, or some- 
thing still higher, was once level ground. 
But where is the fearful amount of soil that 
must have been washed away? It is sug- 
hey that this vast plain was once the 
ved of a great and mighty river; the table 
lands on each side favor the idea, and then 
we can suppose these queer mountains were 
originally islands that have, by the rains of 





ages, been rounded off or gullied according 
to the nature of the soil. 

The rocks and soil here are quite like those 
in the region of Mammoth Cave, for they 
are constantly gullied and formed into cav- 
ities by the water. At Del Rio we came 
near the Rio Grande, and a *‘ grand river”’ it 
is, in very truth, for it has, during ages 
past, cut its path down through solid rock 
to a depth of from 200 to 300 feet. Well, all 
the small streams from the plain on each 
side followed suit, cutting fearfully wild 
and deep canyons through all that country. 
These gorges are so deep, wide, and fre- 
quent, that making a railroad over them 
became a serious problem. ‘They finally de- 
cided to cut it in the solid rock, following 
the Rio Grande, curves and all. We went 
through in the night; but. PF oe 
thanks to a kind Providence, 
we had a brilliant full moon; l 
and as ours is the rear car, ais 
the conductor kindly allow- 
ed us to stand on the rear Koi Track 

latform. “The diagram ad- Mess 
joining will give you some- 
thing of an idea of it. Let 
O be the locomotive: the 

lain is above, and the river 

elow. The train runs in 
this way for many miles. At 
one point is a station called 
Painted Cave. This cave has 
an area of one acre, and was 
once a stronghold of the Co- 
manche Indians. When the 
young braves were painting ( 
up for the war-dance they ( 
tried their hands on the walls | 
of the cave. This painting / 
is there yet, and hence the 
name. 

Friday morning, 16th. 

—The sun rises to-day J 
another half-hour later. "’" 
The sunsets, and the —_— 


sunrises are, out here, beautiful beyond any 
thing I ever saw before. For fully an hour 
this morning the clouds presented a series 
of continuing dissolving views. I hope 
there was somewhere an audience of more 
than one; but that one rejoiced at every 
change, and voted it an improvement on the 
preceding. When it was light enough to 
see the landscape, I found that that too had 
changed. The ground was of light sand, 
and occasional patches were as smooth and 
clean as any tidy housewife would want her 
floor; and, neatly dotted over this unique 
lawn, were different cacti, yuccas, and a va- 
riety of low bright-green shrubs. Just a 
square rod, taken almost anywhere from 
these thousands of acres, would make about 
the prettiest ornament for a front dooryard 
you ever saw. At the first station they had 
made a little garden of the shrubs of the 
desert; but Nature’s arrangement was rath- 
er ahead of them after all. The yuccas 
were out of bloom, but the great clusters of 
dried flowers indicate what the scene must 
have been a little time ago. New forms, 
not only of the vegetation, but the hills and 
the sky, are constantly presenting them- 
selyes. .\ little later, we had the ground 
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covered with snow in little patches—at 
least, almost any of us inthe North would 
say so. It is alkali; and the water here 
from wells or springs is mostly unfit to 
drink. ‘The water from the Rio Grande is a 
little alkaline, but is mostly used. 

Saturday morning, 17th.—I didn’t see the 
sun rise, for it is cloudy, and it rained in 
the night, and I enjoyed seeing a rain upon 
the desert. The first cbject that met my 
wondering eyes, when it was light enough to 
see, was cacti, as large around and as tall as 
telegraph-poles. You occasionally see them 
in greenhouses ; but the sight of them grow- 
ing right out of the white sand, so tall and 
majestic, is inspiring. little more glimpse 
of daylight revealed also the wonderful ir- 
rigating canals, constructed by a former 
race of inhabitants of Arizona. I extract 
the following from the railroad book, ‘‘ From 
the Crescent City to the Golden Gate: ”’ 

It is an ancient field of religious and agricultural 
and probably mining operations, and presents re- 
inains of vast irrigating canals, and places of ref- 
uge for multitudes of people. Here and there 
throughout the Territory are ruins of what must 
have once been pretentious dwellings, storehouses, 
and fortifications. There are ample evidences that 
what may now seem like sweeps of arid and unpre- 
possessing country to you, and which we shall pass 
over this afternoon, especially after leaving Tuc- 
son, was once beautified by lands which gave 
nourishment to hundreds of thousands of people. 
Whether this once prosperous and inviting domain 
and its inhabitants were swept like a flash from ex- 
istence by flood or flame can never be known; 
whether they were rained upon by volcanoes, or 
swallowed by earthquakes, is nowhere engraven on 
stone or written on paper. But that they were 
here, and cultivated extensive areas of arable 
lands, is portrayed in the vast ruins of mansions and 
canals which exist upon the banks of the Gila and 
Salt Rivers, several of which I have visited upon 
many occasions. The remains of Casa Grande, 
which are a few hours’ ride from the station of that 
name, I once visited while on duty in the Territo. 
ry; and I saw other ruins which occupied more 
area—tremendous canals, and acres of pottery and 
granite implements of agricultural, mechanical, 
and culinary use. 


_ Weare out on the desert, and the engine 
is out of water. The passengers are scat- 
tered out among the queer vegetation. A 
inountain that I guessed was a mile away I 
was told was fifteen miles. It is in conse- 
quence of the atmosphere of this elevated 
region; and now we see the sunlight, 
through the clouds, on the western summit. 
rhe plains here are covered with beautiful 
gravel, and the “ garden stuff” is spaced  f 
Dame Nature, say from 5 to 10 feet apart, 
with oceasionally a clear space of gravel, 
say a rod square. Among the shrubber 

are beautiful globe cacti in full bloom. If 
some of our State fairs or expositions could 
get a quarter of an acre of wild Arizona 
garden on their grounds it would eo 
allthe floral halls. Nature also keeps her 
thousand-acre gardens in beautiful order. 
No experienced Old-countryman ever weed- 
ed and raked down smoother beds than we 
have them here. There are no weeds ; all 
we thrifty, beautiful plants. 





Just here comes another turn of the ka- 
leidoscope, in the shape of queer black rocks, 
say a wheelbarrowful in a place. They are 
about the size of eggs, some larger, and 
are scattered over, say,a rod of the white 
sand. These stones look like pieces of the 
black mountains away in the distance. 
Can they be lava from volcanoes of some 
former day? Now the stones come in cart- 
loads, and pretty soon they cover an acre. 
The conviction forces itself, that they were 
once like these great black hills, and that 
the mountains are all breaking in pieces 
ow and being washed out over the plain. 
Now the black pieces are more finely broken 
up and leveled down, until only a slight 
elevation shows where the great rock or 
mountain stood originally. Now, this black 
gravel, or lava dust, won’t grow even cacti, 
so we have what seems to vast fields of 
dark rich land, beautifully rolled, however, 
and fined up for a crop, but no crop has 
ever yet been on it. In many places this 
black sand is so thinly scattered over the 
white desert sand that a wagon-track or 
even footprints cut through it so every trail 
is plainly visible, and will be until the rain 
and wind smooth it all over again. As if to 
verify my theory of this land, nature now 
and then gives an illustration on a small 
scale. Little gorges form small table lands 
and grotesque little mountains, none higher 
than one’s head. Truly there are ‘‘ books 
in running brooks, sermons in stones, and God 
in every thing.” 

To verify the statements in regard to dis- 
tances, I looked ahead at a mountain that | 
should call a mile away, but it took 40 min- 
utes of pretty fast running to reach it. 
Judging from this, 1 feel sure that many 
peaks in the distance are fully 100 miles 
away. Just out of Mohawk Summit the 
beautifully laid-out lines of irrigating canals 
make one almost feel as if he were near 
acity. Alas! it is a city—of the dead past. 
Clouds resting against the summit of a 
mountain are now in view. The mountain- 
tops are higher than the clouds. Ilello! 
just now the clouds are at fault. Instead of 
doing as orthodox clouds should, some beau- 
tifully fleecy clouds, a whole bunch of them, 
came right down and stood a little above the 
tree-tops and there loafed, doing nothing at 
all so long as we were in sight. My friend, 
the porter, says sa 4 sometimes ** make a 
heap of trouble by bursting and letting all 
their water out so as to wash away the 
track.’’ Ile says he doesn't like to see them 
come down and * stand around * that way. 

‘*Mighty nice, this outdoor air is,” said 
the gentlemanly and courteous porter. ‘If 
they were all like you, I would air up a good 
deal more. Almost all of them want to be 
shut up tight at night.’’ You see, he has 
enough colored blood to like outdoor air. 
Our porters here are nice boys, and, with 
education, it seems to me they might grace 
a profession. 

On the great Colorado desert we have 
more sand and less vegetation. The latest 
wonder is mounds of creamy-white sand, all 
covered with wavy ripples, that bring forth 
exclamations of surprise at their beauty. 
Even if it is the great desert, there are traces 
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of heavy floods over the sand, and the rail- 
road company las to muke embankments, 
running away back into the desert, to con- 
duct the water into the covered culverts un- 
der the track at regular distances. 

To Huber.—A great big Indian sits on the 
round, right out of the car window. He 
1as two bows and a great lot of arrows. 
His hair is black, and comes down almost 
to his waist. There are lots of Indians 
here. Some real big boys don’t wear any 
pants, and not much of any thing else. I 
should think they would be real ashamed to 
go round town that way. Their houses are 
made of weeds that look like cornstalks. 
The Indians all sit on the ground, instead of 
on chairs and benches. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The view of the desert after leaving Mam- 
moth Tank (Cal.) is beyond any thing that 
I supposed could be presented to the human 
eye. Off to the south it must, 1 think, be 
slightly dish-shaped, for no view of ocean or 
desert either ever gave me such a glimpse of 
boundless expanse. It does not seem as if 
even the fastest railroad train could reach 
the horizon in a whole day of steady run. 
And now, dear reader, the Colorado desert 
gives place to about 60 miles of ocean-bot- 
tom. It is simply black or leather-colored 
mud, full of cracks, just like the mud in 
ay of our ponds, and this +0 miles is all 
below the level of the ocean—in some places 
even 266 feet below. It was, without ques- 
tion, once the ocean-bed. The reason it is 
not now, is, that the dry atmosphere and 
dry ground take all the rainfall as soon, al- 
most, as it comes. Great gullies are wash- 
ed out in it by the rains; but before the 
water gets to the lowest point it is all taken 
up by an arid soil. The ground looks wet 
from the rain last night, and in some pits 
it stands in puddles, but nothing grows in 
this red mud, of any account. 

Now, to cap the climax of my story, this 
ocean-bed is the spot where the celebrated 
mirage of California is always to be seen 
when the sun shines; and even as | write, I 
see out of the window the old ocean-bed 
away in the distance, shining like silver, 
with trees, bushes, and the shore line, with 
several mountains reflected on its surface. 
One might readily believe it to be the ghost 
of the past. Thesun has now come out, and 
its image, and also the mountains, are re- 


flected on it. It has been explained as the. 


reflection of the bright sky in the alkali and 
sand ; but the soil near the track shows now 
none of either. As the train moves, the 
water goes along with it, but it remains 
away back in the same track. Where it 
unites with the sky they look exactly alike 
and in that case the trees and bushes stan 
up in the sky with the reflections showing 
right under them. 

At m mig. is arange of mountains with 
a great bank of clouds resting on them, like 
asoft pillow. On the left are the tallest 
mountains I have seen, with their peaks 
reaching up through the clouds. At this 
int, Salton, another track comes in, and a 
ocomotive is just now in the midst of the 





** phantom lake ”—pretty tangible evidence 
that the ‘‘ wetness *’ is a myth. 

The station just past gets its name from 
the fact that they make salt from the scrap- 
ings of the surface of the soil, and this may 
suggest something in regard to the mirage. 
The sun’s rays catch the particles of salt in 
the soil, and the reflection, as it shows from 
a distance, looks like water. As I look 
behind and see even yet the islands and 
long strips of land, through and beyond the 
waters, the thought wells up, ‘* How won- 
drous are thy works, O God!” 

The clouds are now sliding off the moun- 
tain-tops, and are slipping down their sides. 
Little bits of clouds are scattered here and 
there, for all the world like the cotton the 
people were picking a few days ago. 

To Huber.—There ! it is just as I expect- 
ed ; the clouds have got caught on the rough 
rocky points, and left the mountains all 
stuck up with bits of cloud; and then, to fix 
it all, the sun has come through the clouds, 
and makes all the little cloud-scraps shine 
like fire, and the old mountain looks as if he 
were rigged out in his ‘* Sunday-best,”’ to go 
toa party. How I should like to climb up 
and put my hands into those bright clouds ! 
See if I don’t some day. A lady at my left 
says the folks here sometimes ‘‘ wash their 
hands” in the clouds when they come down 
low enough. It seems very certain, any 
way, that the clouds and mountains are on 
very friendly terms with each other. The 
clouds are settling down over the mountains 
now, all around us, and the people here say 
it is going to rain. 

There! something else has happened. 
While Iwas watching the clouds and moun- 
tains, wishing I could see how it was that a 
cloud rained on a mountain-summit, all at 
once I heard a sound of rushing waters ; 
and down a little torrent came, right toward 
the track. A cloud had let go its damp bur- 
den, and then I knew how the rain cut 
those gullies. The water was full of sand 
and gravel. Now, then, this process, if re- 
peated, will, in time, make all the hills and 
mountains a level plain. The clouds, moun- 
tains, sunshine, are all at work, and man is 
soon to direct them to do his will. 


GENERAL NOTES, 


Dear reader, 1am nearing my journey’s 
end. This has been a wonderful week to 
me—this week in a Pullman car. I can 
hardly say I have been tired one minute, 
nor have I once wished the trip were over. 
Shall I tell you something of this. palace-car 
home? I have a little table by an open win- 
dow, and pleasant neighbors. They have 
all been pleasant, and I feel that God’s pres- 
ence has been with me also. With this, all 
things are pleasant; but without it the 
world would have little real pleasure for me. 
On my little table are the book I have ex- 
tracted from, and the printed schedule of the 
trip. giving name of all stops and hour of 
arrival, so that, with a correct timepiece 
(Waterbur , for instance), I can, without 
asking anybody, tell the name of any town 
and its points of interest. If I get faint be- 
fore breakfast time, because I have been in 
the habit of having breakfast very early at 
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home, the porter furnishes a very good 
breakfast at a half-hour’s notice. Do you 
ask what all this costs? Well, if you take 
the best of every —_ it will cost you five 
or six dollars per day for board and lodging; 
but if you wish to economize you can, if you 
choose, live — moderately. A Pullman 
car costs $3.50 per day ; but if you ride in an 
ordinary car, except during the night, it will 
be only $2.00. The regular price for meals 
at the dining-stations is the same as prices 
in the East—75 cents per meal; but there 
are lunch-counters at all eating-houses, or 
nearly all. Here you can get tea or coffee 
for 5 cents ; bread and butter, sandwiches, 
large doughnuts, ete., at 10 cents each. On 
the Pullman car you get coffee for 10 cents; 
a large dish of baked beans, 20 cents ; bread 
and butter, 10 cents; fried potatoes, 10 
cents, ete. A good many carry lunch from 
home, and get only hot coffee of the porter. 
There are about 250 stations between New 
Orleans and San Francisco. <A great part 
of these are right in the wilderness or des- 
ert, and many of them 10 miles or more from 
any habitation. How shall these stations 
away off here get up a city dinner? The 
daily trains each way are their only hope.* 
These bring all the supplies, even to water, 
when the water is scarce or alkaline. I will 
give you their bill of fare, and tell you 
what I consumed at one meal, at the same 
time. I wish first to say, I had never before 
had such an appetite as on this trip. One 
morning for breakfast I ate a good slice of 
turkey, same of chicken; slice of steak, ditto 
mutton ; both fried and mashed potatoes ; 
two hot biscuits ; dish of peaches (very fine), 
piece of pie and cup of coffee. By noon I 
was ravenously hungry for just such a meal 
again. Oh, yes! I ate a dish of oatmeal, 
besides which they brought in the regular 
line. At the above rate it cost me almost 
as much at the lunch-counter. Now, there 
isa grand thought to me in regard to these 
240 stations. Each one will soon be a town 
if not a city. In faet, many of them are al- 
ready. More than a hundred of them, per- 
haps, are now just a single cheap building— 
hardly that. The occupant has a family ; 
very soon he needs helpers. Pigs and chick- 
ens are brought. The chickens take kind- 
ly to the prairie or desert. Soon come a 
cow and a horse; then a store and_black- 
smith shop. You know the rest. With the 
advent of children, comes a school; and, 
may God grant, very soon a church. My 
friend, what better opening can there be 
for the millions who are asking ‘‘ what to 
do, ete.” 2° Do you suet begin to see what 
my long story has to do with the one I wrote 
lately, ** What to Do,” ete.? Now, may 
(rod bless these great railroad companies. 
May he bless the pioneers of all races who 
start out to carve out these new homes; and 
may it all result in very truth in ae the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose, and the 
desert_ place to rejoice,’ as in the words of 
Holy Writ. 
To be continued. 


*Immense quantities of canned goods ure used in 
these wild regions. Agreat heap of empty tin cans 
heralds the oes to every station, and marks 
the location of every deserted camp on the desert. 
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Surely the mountain falling cometh to naught, and the rock 
is removed out of its place.—JOB 14: 18. 





Our subscribers now number 842s. 


HOLDING FOR BETTER PRICES. 

Don’t hold your honey too long to get good 
prices. While you are waiting they may come, and, 
lo! they're gone. The best prices usually rule 
about the holidays. 


GONE TO HER REST. 

Our friend and correspondent, C. C. Miller, has 
just been passing through a severe affliction. His 
mother, after a long illness, has finally passed away 
to her rest. While noone is better prepared to meet 
trouble than is friend M., we tender to him our 
heartfelt sympathies. 


OUR HOMES FOR THIS ISSUE. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL will take the place of the usual 
matter in the department of Our Homes of this 
issue. Our readers will appreciate the old adage of 
“books in running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
God in every thing.”’” While Our Homes takes up a 
little different line of thought, we feel sure there is 
not less of God in them this time. 

USING A MAP TO FOLLOW UP THE NOTES OF 
TRAVEL. 

OUR readers will find Notes of Travel much more 
realistic if they will follow up the trip on the map. 
If you can get hold of a railroad guide it will be 
just the thing. You know, in studying our Sunday- 
school lessons it helps a good deal if we understand 
where the children of Israel were at different peri- 
ods in their history. So it will help you to under- 
stand the country better if you will follow up the 
line of travel. 





“PUTTING IT OFF.” 

Our colonies are all nicely prepared for winter, 
and have been for some time back. Now that the 
cold weather accompanied with snow is on hand it 
isa pleasure to think that they have had every 
needed attention. Reader, how is it with your bees? 
Are they nicely housed, or are they tolerably well 
prepared? or are they not prepared at all as a re- 
sult of “ putting it off"? If they are in the condi- 
tion of the last named, don’t say again that * bees 
don't pay ”’ until you get over “ putting it off,” and 
don’t ask next spring why your bees al! died. 


PAPER BOTTLES FOR HOLDING LIQUIDS. 

In alate issue of the Cleveland Weekly Leader 
is a paragraph to the effect that paper bottles have 
finally been manufactured which will hold liquids. 
It is claimed that the same are cheaper, and per- 
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fectly secure. Possibly we may see our dream of 
paper receptucies for holding honey realized very 
soon. Who will furnish some further information 
in regard to those paper bottles—that is, if such 
things are actually now made for the purpose set 
forth? 


THE NEW EDITION OF THE A BC BOOK. 
The following is what Prof. Cook says, on receipt 
of the new edition of the A BC of Bee Culture: 


Dear Friend:—The A B C is here. Many thanks. 
I wish to congratulate you. It is anexcellent work, 
and 1 rejoice with you inits splendid sale. Ithink it 
the cheapest book I know of anywhere. 
A.J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., Nov. 19, 1888. 


Such words, coming from an author who likewise 
has gotten out a bee-book, are thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 





WHAT THE AUSTRALIAN BEE-KEEPERS ARE DOING. 

WHILE we are now getting ready for the rigors of 
winter, the Australian bee-keepers are preparing 
for their honey season. From the last Australasian 
Bee Journal (Oct. Ist) we learn that the season has 
opened up unusually early. Swarming has already 
commenced, and the prospects are bright. Who 
knows but this is simply a forerunner of what we 
may expect when our spring comes? Certainly 
such a state of affairs will be very acceptable. Our 
world is so large, that we sometimes think that the 
whole of it is going into winter quarters. It is re- 
freshing to hear the notes of spring, cven though 
from a far country. 


SPECIAL WINTER-REPOSITORY VENTILATION NOT 
NECESSARY. 


THE subject for the October Review is Ventila- 
tion; and Mr. Hutchinson, in an editorial summa- 
rizing the views of the majority, says: 


_No special arrangement is needed for the ventila- 
tion of a bee-repository. * * * * Ventilation, 
simply for the sake of securing fresher or purer 
air, finds but little support; while the few who 
plead for special ventilation do so almost entirely 
upon the ground that they can thereby more readi- 
ly control the teeny eitegen ee Some who have been 
to the expense of furnishing their cellars with sub- 
earth and special ventilation have finally abandon- 
ed itas not only useless but injurious. If bee-re- 
positories are built sufficiently under ground it does 
not seem that ventilation would be very much 
needed for controlling the temperature. 








MR. THOMAS WM. COWAN’S REVIEW OF PROF. COOK’S 
BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE, 

OUR esteemed co-editor of the British Bee Journal 
has reviewed Prof. Cook's book quite at length, and 
avery nice notice he gives it too. He considers 
more particularly the scientific portion of the work. 
It must be indeed gratifying tothe professor to 
hear his book so favorably reviewed by such a sci- 
entist and skilled microscopist of another country. 
We dare say there are but few who are Mr. Cowan’s 
equal in this or any other country, as a microsco- 
pist. In most matters pertaining to the anatomy of 
the bee, the reviewer agrees with the author, and 
even goes so far as to set aside the opinion of a mi- 
croscopist and scientist of his own country, when 
the statements of the latter oppose those of Prof. 
Cook. Mr. Cowan remarks truly, that our Michi- 
gan friend has been especially careful to give due 
credit for his information, and, almost with the 
same breath, laments that Mr. Cheshire, the author 
of “ Bees and Bee-Keeping”’ (who 80 severely crit- 
icised Prof. Cook), has not been so careful. Perhaps 
we should say we have received intimations of this 
before from other sources, and we are pained in- 





deed to learn that such a beautiful work as Mr. 
Cheshire’s—one which for typographical appear- 
ance and finish of engravings is simply superb, and 
which certainly does contain much that is original 
and valuable—is marred in the manner stated. Per- 
haps a satisfactory explanation can be made—at 
least, we hope 80. _ 


THE FOUL-BROOD BILL IN AUSTRALIA. 

IN consequence of the general prevalence of foul 
brood in Australian apiaries, and the indisposition 
op the part of the apiarists to take active measures 
to stay the progress of this dreaded disease, a few 
of the more progressive bee-keepers have been 
working to secure the passage of a ‘* Foul-Brood 
Bill’’—a measure which would compel by law the 
proprietors of affected apiaries to either destroy 
affected colonies outright, or to take some steps 
toward curing the disease. We learn from the 
Australasian Bee Journal for Oct. Ist that the bill 
failed to pass in the late session of the House, but 
not because of the lack of proper support. There 
is, however, reasonable prospect that it will pass 
at the next session. It seems strange to us of 
America that legislation should be necessary to 
make the non - progressive bee - keepers do what 
is not only to the interest of themselves but to the 
interest of every lover of the honey-bee of that 
country. Unless the Australian bee-papers can do 
something to stay the ravages of foul brood in their 
midst, either by legislation or otherwise, bee-keep- 
ing will make but little headway, to say the least. 
We sympathize with our foreign brethren of the 
craft in their efforts, and wish them success. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY. 

Tus is the title of a text-book from the pen of 
Prof. J. Henry Comstock, of Cornell University. 
The part now published includes only the first half 
of the systematic part. It is prepared for the use 
of students in agricultural colleges, for private use, 
or for any one who desires to learn something 
about common insects. Special pains has been 
taken to describe those species that are of interest 
to farmers, and, if injurious, what remedies may be 
applied to exterminate them. The work is prepar- 
ed somewhat on the plan of our schoo! botanies; 
that is, it contains analytical keys, so that the read- 
er may be enabled to find out to what family an in- 
sect belongs. The indications of the pronunciation 
of scientific names are made here and there through 
the book. The typography of the work is simply 
superb. In fact, it could not be otherwise, since it 
is printed by the Devinne Press, New York, the 
firm that prints the Century and Saint Nicholas 
Magazine. 

Quite a remarkable feature of the work is, that 
the engravings are not only largely original, but 
have been executed by Mrs. Comstock, under the 
special supervision of her husband. They are 
made on wood, and we dare say that they are equal 
in finish to the engravings that ordinarily appear in 
the Century. Of course, it necessarily follows that 
they must be true to life. It is seldom, we think, 
that an entomologist has the double advantage of 
not only having a helpmeet, but a first-class wood- 
engraver. We feel quite sure that this work will 
take, and that farmers who are interested at all in 
learning about some of the insects connected with 
their pursuit will find it quite an acquisition to 
their library. The price is $2.00, and can be ob- 
tained of the author. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


We want to whisper in the ear of Santa Claus 
that, when you are filling your sled with good 








| 
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| prized than a good carpet-sweeper. 


} 


things for the little boys and girls for Christmas, so | 


near at hand, you will do well to look carefully 


through our premium list sent to you a month ago, | 


and see if you don’t find something there that you | 


will want to put into the sied. If 
order we are prepared to put the t 
tirst train, and thus do our part to get them to 
on time. 
ty more to send you if you will just let us know on 
a postal. 


—_ send us an 


ou 


THE WORLD TYPE-WRITER, WITH GLEANINGS ONE 
YEAR, FOR $8.00, TILL JAN. 1, ONLY. 


Our readers will do well to remember that our of- 
fer, made in premium list Nov. 15, of a World type- 
writer for $7.50 here, or prepaid for $8.00, or sent 
with GLEANINGS one year for $8.00, receiver paying 
charges, ends Jan. Ist. There are only two more 


ings on to the | 
If you have mislaid the list, we have plen- | 


most, and at the same time be useful in the home. 
Well, if she hasn't a carpet-sweeper, let me tell you 
that there is nothing you can possibly get that will 
be so much of a help, or that will be more highly 
If she has nev- 
er used one she may not value it so highly at first; 


| but you may rest assured that there is nothing 


more certain than that she will continue to prize it 
more highly if it is a good practical sweeper, and 
will never again be without one. ‘The two sweepers 
shown above we have been selling till within 30 days 
at $2.00 and $3.00, and in many places you will find 
the same or similar sweeper selling for $2.50 and 
$3.50. We have bought over 300 of these sweepers, 
and sre going to sell them, while they last, at $1.50 
for the Ladies’ Friend, and $2.00 for the Goshen. 


| You can not do better than to get one to give to 
| your helpmeet on Xmas. 


| another column. 


weeks in which to take advantage of this offer, and | 
we would advise you to send at once before our | 


supply of machines is exhausted. After Jan. Ist 
the price will be $10.00 for a machine delivered, or 
— with GLEANINGS one year, receiver paying 
charges. 


THE NEW WATERBURY WATCH. 


We have for many years been selling the Water- 
bury watch, which you will find pictured and de- 
scribed on the last page of our price list. We have 
disposed.of over 25 gross of them,'and they are truly 
a marvel for the price, the last series, * E,’’ being 
well nigh perfection. One of the objections raised 
ugainst it was that it took so vy | to wind it. Well, 
the Waterbury Watch Co. have been at work for a 





year or more on a new watch, and have just got it | 


ready for the public. 
“J. It is short wind, like an ordinary watch, stem 
wind and set, second-hand, expansion balance, jew- 
eled, and in nickel case, and the price is only $4.00. 
By mail, registered, 15 cts. extra. I have been car- 
rying one now over a month, and find it is an excel- 
lent timer. We still furnish theseries * E"’ at $2.50. 
By mail, registered, $2. 


AND LADIES 


SOMETHING FOR THE MEN TO READ, 
TO PASS BY. 





Christmas is almost here; andif you are a good 
and true husband you are no doubt looking for 
some pleasant surprise for your good wife. Of 
course, you want something that will please her 


This watch is called series | 





DANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
Rhtfa 


LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 


Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid glues. 
Always ready for use. Mends 
every thing. We have 4 different- 
sized packages. 

Glass bottle like the adjoining 
gut for 10 cts.; 75 cts. for 10; $7.00 
per 100. Half- gill tin cans with 
screw cap, and brush fastened to 
inside of cap, price 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10; $10.50 per 100. This 
latter can be sent by mail for 10c. 
extra for postage and packing. 

il) tin can with brush, 20 cts.; 
luv for $1.50; 100 for $14.00; %-pint 
tin cans, no brush, 25 cts.; $2.20 
for 10; $21.00 per 100. 

LePage’s MUCILAGE, in large bottles, with a nice 
enamel-handle brush, at 10 cts. each; 75 cts. for 10; 
$7.00 per 100. This is the best mucilage made, and 
will do nicely in many cases for glue, although it is 
pretty thin to be used as glue. 

A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


besten v5 Bn per > eash, or meg he ee Se — 

uantity of good, r, average swax, delive 

at our if R. station. The same will be sold to those 

who wish to purchase, at 27c per Ib., or 30c for best 

selected wax. 

ic put your name on the box, and notify 
l of amount sent, I can not hold myself 





Unless 
us by ma 


' responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 


eral thing to send wax by ex " 
A. TI. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











BUCH ETS Sé4Cfs - LOCIm. 


A Device to Fasten Windows Up or Down, At Any Point. 


For many years I have been trying to get something 
than a stick or k, or some- 
thing of that sort; but although we have tried them, even 
paying as high as 75 cts. per window, I have never po aay 
8 de- 
vice holds the sash securely by friction in any desired po- 
It prevents the sash 
making tight 
It is put on 
an inexperien 
hand in three minutes. It works equally well on upper or 
Printed instruc- 
tions are furnished with each one, as well as seave Ot 
cts.; 
f wanted by mail, add 3 


better to hold a window u 


thing please me so well as the one here shown. 


sition, as tight as if it were in a vise. 
from rattling, and excludes the dust b 
joints, and yet it does not mar the w 
with two screws, and can be fitted b 


lower sash, with or without weights. 
fasten them on with, and P the price is onl 
$4.00. I 


1,doz. for 50 cts.; 100 for 
cts. each extra. The above are japanned. 








A. Xr. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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1350 Cash Premiums, 


Address Box 436, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


This advertisement refers to all newspapers in 
the United States. We ask you to address box, so 
as to test GLEANINGS as an advertising medium. 
Clu responding to ctits adverts 


NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 


Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, [ll.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, ind.; B. J: Miller & Co., Na panee, Ind.; 
E.S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, lll.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason,. Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co.,N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, ll.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.;: G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wisconsin; J. Mattoon, Atwater, Obie, Oliver 
Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Freeburg, 
[llinois; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, [l.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Janada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
ous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and 3 list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every inch of our foundation 
equal to sample in every rexpect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ulinvts. 
¢#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP. 


BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRIUES. 

COODELL & WOODWORTH MFC. CO., 

3tfdb ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 


tain responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


be Macartiodt Ge ANEOGS 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 


D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains aay: 4 excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 

(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


FREE to all. A WHITE-GRAPE VINE. 
Send 10 cents for postage. etc. 


POINT BREEZE GRAPERY, Reading, Pa., 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
THIS NEW 
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non cene. te 


the intest 
rtal is qavahtnend nies 
eee era tree. | HGULESTON TRUSS C0.» Caleagoy 


67 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





MOISTURE. 


If you would know the effects of moisture in bee- 
cellars, how injury to the bees from its presence 
may be avoided, or bow to have dry cellars, read the 
Nov. No. of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. It gives, 
upon these points, the views and experience ot 
Jas. Heddon, H. R. Boardman, Dr. C. C. Miller, J. H. 
Martin, Eugene Secor, O. O. Poppleton, Prof. A. J. 
Cook, R. L. Taylor, and 8. Corneil. Besides this, 
there are the usual lively, wideawake, pointed ed- 
itorials upon current topics, also appropriate ex- 
tracts pertaining to the special topics under discus- 
sion. The Dec. No. will discuss * Sections and their 
Adjustment on the Hives.” 

Price of the REVIEW, 50 centsa year. Samples 
free. Back numbers can be furnished. 

The REVIEW and “The Production of Comb 
Honey,” for 65 cts. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 

C2" 1n responding to this advertivement mention GLRANINGS, 


MUTH’S — 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &e. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ (Mention Gleanings.) Itfdb 


Merrybanks and His Neighbor 


BY A. |. ROOT. 


This is the title of a little book of 210 pages and 
68 illustrations. It narrates the alternate failure 
and success of a beginner who ultimately, through 
much tribulation, becomes a successful bee-man 
and a power for good in Onionville. Appropriate 
original cuts, many of them humorous, are inter- 
spersed here and there, representing some of the 
droll experiences which a beginner with bees some- 
times passes through. Besides bees, it talks of 
other rural pursuits, such as gardening, maple- 
sugar making, ete. It has a good deal to say about 
our homes, and more particularly one home which 
was started upon a sandy foundation, but eventu- 
ally became builded upon the rock Christ Jesus. 
The book is full of instruction. Price 25 cts.; 3 cts. 
extra when sent by mail. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Maple Sugar=The Sugar-Bush 


THiS {8 A NEW BOOK BY 
PROF: Aw JT. COO, 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BER-KEEPER'S GUIDE, INJURIOUS IN- 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 

The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 
ommeud uny book to almost any people; but this 


one on Maple Sugar is written in Prot. Cook’s hap- 
piest style. It is 


~*~ PROFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED, 


And all the difficult points in regard to making the 
very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple Su- 
gur are very fully explained. ll recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 
PRICE: 358 Cts.; by Mail, 38 Cts. 








A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and are must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
tive lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 

iepartment is intended ao bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 

changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 








( ) you wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
| ) plies? 1f so, write at once to 
itfdb CHAS. H. SmirH, Pittsfield, Mass. 





N A exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
\ horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 

21tfd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 





\ J}ANTED.—To correspond with parties having 
Y hickory-nuts, pecans, honey, etc. 

EARLE CLICKENGER, No. 119 South Fourth S8t., 
23 24d Fruit and Produce. Columbus, O. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 

give somebody a rare bargain. Speak quick. 

l5tfdb C. H. Smita, Pittsfield, Mass. 


\ |] ANTED.—To exchange one section machine (of 

A. I. Root’s make), which bas been in use but 

little, for bees, honey, or bee supplies. 2Atidb 
E. Y. PERKINS, Jefferson, Greene Co., lowa. 








WANTED.—One trio Brown Leghorn Rose-comb 
chickens, and one trio White Leghorn Rose- 
comb chickens. PETER METZ, Poplar Grove, Ark. 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 


THE WINTER CARE OF 
HORSES and CATTLE. 


THE MOST HUMAWE AND 


«PROFITABLE TREATMENT.+ 
BY T. B. TERRY. 


Although the book is mainly in regard to the winter 
care of horses and cattle, it touches on almost 
every thing connected with successful 
farming— 


SHELTER, COMFORT, FEEDING, EXERCISE, KINDNESS, DIFFER- 
FERENT SORTS OF FEED, A FULL TREATISE ON THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL WAY OF SAVING MANURE. 


A full description of Terry’s model barn is also 
given. 


PRICH: 4O Cts.;3 by Mail, 423 Cts. 


___ A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. — 
WHAT TO DO, 


—AND— 


How to Be Happy While Doing It. 


The above book, by A. 1. Root, is a compilation of 
papers published in GLEANINGS in 1 "7, and 8. 

t is intended to solve the problem of finding occu- 
pation for those scattered over our land, out of em- 
ployment. The suggestions are principally about 
ye cmpenee” around your own homes. The 
book is mainly upon mare ane. fruit cul- 
ture, poultry-raising, etc. I think the book will be 
well worth the price, not only to those out of em- 
ployment, but to any one who loves home and rural 
industries. Price in paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 7 
cts. If wanted by mail, add 8 and 10c respectively. 


A. i. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


WE make the best bee-hives, shipping-crates, sec- 
tions, etc., in the world, and sell them cheap- 
est. Weare offering our choicest white one-piece 
444x4% sections, in lots of 500, at $3.50 per 1000. 

Parties wanting 3000 or more, write for spe- 
cial preies. No. 2 sections, $2.00 per 100. Cata- 
logues free, but sent only when ordered. 

Cc. B. LEWIS & CO., 

Mention Gleanings. Watertown, Wis. 


GOODSPEED’S 


Newspaper Subscription Agency, 
THORN HILL, N. Y. 


Save money by ordering your pupers of us. Four 
times as large as ne, other list that circulates 
among subscribers. ig inducements to club- 
raisers. Illustrated catalogue for 1$89 ready. 24-1d 

(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


1S Sor 
NEW CATALOGUE 


MAILED IN DECEMBER. 


Enlarged, and prices reduced. It quotes LOW 
SPECIAL FREIGHT RATES to mauy Southern 
points, especially to points in TEXAS. 

Southern bee-keepers, send for it Now. 


23-24 J. Mi. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 


tr ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
REE 1 Bee-Keepers’ Club List of Newspapers 
* and Magazines (Club rates). SAVE 
MONEY by sending postai card for it. 
23-24d E. H. COOK, Andover, Conn. 











ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisement in another column 


B. J. MILLER & Co., 
NAPPANEK, - ELKHART CO., - 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-HIVES »> SUPPLIES. 


We give 10 per cent discount on bee-hives and 
sections in November and December. 22tfdb 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


(7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


IND., 





GREAT REDUCTION IN LEAD-PENCILS. 


The bottom has fallen out of the combination on 
lead-pencils, 80 that we can sell the same pencils at 
just % the price we have sold them. 

6-inch Plain Cedar Pencils. 5 cents per 
dozen. Postage, 3 cents extra; 55 cents per box of 
12 dozen. By mail, 21 cents extra. These are the 
same that we have been selling for years at 1(-cents 
per dozen. Eagle Pencil Co.’s make. 

Plain Cedar Pencils. 7% inches long, Dixon’s 
make. Price? cents per dozen; 75 cents for 12 doz- 
en. By mail,3 cents per dozen extra, or 32 cents 
per gross for postage. 

Polished Cedar Pencils, with inserted Bub- 
ber Tip. Price 10 cents per dozen. Postage 4 
cents extra; $1.10 for 12 dozen; postage 35 cents ex- 
tra. These are Eagle Pencil Co.’s make. We have 
been selling them for3 cents each; 20 cents per 
dozen, but are now able to offer them as above. 

; Pilot Pencils. These are 
“= finely polished, and as good 
pencils as are made. We have 
2 sizes—f, inch and ¥, inch in diameter. Price 
8 cts. each; postage, extra,2cts. Thirty cents per 
dozen; by mail, 5 cts. extra 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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__ Heney Conupy. 


CITY MARKETS. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Market is unchanged. Stocks 
fair, and prices steady; could use more white ex- 
tracted than am receiving, to good advantage. 

Dee. 12. H. R. WRIGAT, 

Albany, N. Y. 


DetTROIT.—Honey.—Best white comb in one-pound 
sections, 16@18c. Supply not large, but equal to 
the demand. Beeswax, 221023. M.H. Hun’. 

Bell Branch, Dec. 12, 1888. 





CHICAGO.- _Honey.- —Honey is s selling quite well. 
One-pound sections range from 15@I18, according 
to color, style, ete. A little fancy has sold up to 20. 
Dark comb works off slowly at 18@15. Extracted, 
without special change. White ranges about eight 
cents in barrels, and extracted honey, as a class, 
(a9. kK. A. BURNETT, 

Dec. 12. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 


New YorKk.—Honey.—Business is quiet as usual 
around the holidays, and only nominal prices can 
be given. We quote: Fancy 1-lbs, M@I7. Fair 
I-lbs., 13. Fancy 2-lbs.. 13@14. Fair 2-lbs.. 11-12. 
Buckwheat 1-lbs., 11@12; sume, 2-lbs., 10-11. Ex- 
tracted, unchanged. F.G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

Dec. 11. NewYork. 

Boston.—Honey.—No change in prices. Sales 
are good and from present indications all the honey 
in the country will be sold by Feb. 1 

Dec. 12. BLAKE & KIPLEY, 

Boston, Mass. 


CoLuMBUS. — Honey. — Honey market dull— no 
change in prices since my last. 
Dec. Il. EARLE CLICKENGER, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Sr. Louis.—Honey. — Comb, 144@16; strained and 
extracted, 54,@6; if in cans, 744@s. Strained, in bar- 
rels, scarce, and would command ready sale. 

Dec. 12. D. G. Turr GROCER Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CINCINNATI. — Honey.—There is in our market 
a good supply of honey of all kinds but Northern 
clover. Tradeisdull. Extra’d honey brings 5@8 on 
arrival. Comb honey sells at 124@I16 in the jobbing 
way. Beeswaz is in good demand, and brings 20a 
on arrival for good to choice yellow. 

Dec. 13. CaHas F. Mvuta & Son, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kansas City.— Honey.—Honey moving siow. We 

uote, white 1-lb. comb, 16@17; fall1-lb. comb, 4@15; 

alifornia white 2-lb.,14@15: amber, do., 2-Ib.. 12@13; 
extra white, do., 7's; extra amber, dc.,7. Beeswax, 
none in market. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 

Dec. 11. Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Louis. —Honey. —The receipts ot honey have 
been very light for the month, with good demand, 
and little better prices for extracted in bbls., which 
is now bringing 6@6',; choice stocks, dark, i@5% in 
cans; demand light at any thing above. Barrels, 
choice white clover, comb, 1-lb., single-tier cases, 14 
@15 cts. Beeswax, steady. 

Dec. 12. W.B. Westcort & Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Nebraska State Bee- athesere! mee 5 will convene 
at Lincoln, Jan. 9, 10, and 11, 1889. . HEATER, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Owen Sound on the 8th and oe of January, 1889. 
COUusE, Sec’y, 


The annual meeting of the Vermont State Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Court-house, at Middlebury, Tues 
day, Jan. 15, 1889 Marcia A. DOUGLAS, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 








For Sale WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
* also a few breeding-pens and trios, 

ata ——— 2 pete. Stock extra good. Address 
ISWOLD, Rose, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


wA-1-2d 





NUMBER ONE OF THE 


QUEEN - BREEDER’S JOURNAL 


Is now ready. Send your name on a postal, and re- 
ceive a free sample copy of this bright new journa! 
Only 50 ets. per year. Address the 
Q B. JOURNAL, Marlboro, Mass. 
E. L. PRATT, publisher. 24d 


1859. 1889. 


LANESTROTH REVISED 
THE PROGRESS OF 30 YEARS. 


This book will be out during the holidays. 
It makes an entirely new work ; and all who 
have read the former editions want this 
revision. 

550 PAGES. SIX'TEEN PLATES. 
PORTRAITS OF THE WORLD'S LEAD- 
ING BEE-WRITERS. 


NUMEROUS NEW ENGRAVINGS. 
Nearly tive hundred copies of this book 
have been ordered before the first copy is 
out of the binder’s hands. 


PRICE $2.00. DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


narnia HANCOCK CO., ILLINOIS. 
(Fin respos. to tuts advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for cata ssi free. E.T. Flanagan, a 


WYANDOTTES. 


I will sell choice pure-bred cockerels now at $2.00) 
each. W. K. LEWIS, Dry Ridge, Ky. 24tfdb 


ABC OF POULTRY-RAISING. 


Price 15 cts. Send name on postal card for prices 
of low-down pss Address 
244 .O. KAPP, tate Medina Co., Ohio. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and ee: 
See advertisement in another column. 











You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INQS, Or any Other periodical with satisfaction, _ 
less they are in some kind of a binder. Who has 
not said—*' Dear me, what a bother—I must have 
last month's journal and it is nowhere to be found?” 
Put each No. in the Emerson binder as soon as it 
comes, and P tat ean sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously 
seen, even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
oom gilt lettered, for 60 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. extra. 

en, $5.00; 100, $45.00. Table o prices of binders 
for any reriodical, see 8 _ application. Send in 





your o . ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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